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IGNITE is a 10-month mission training program 
combining teaching and practical application in the 
context of inner-city Toronto. 



IGNITE team members pay their own way, live 
together in community and spend each day in intense 
and sacrificial mission. Throughout the year they are 
challenged to grow in their relationship with God and 
their love for the least, last and lost. / 



IGNITE is a hard year filled with challenge and 
sacrifice. It will change your life. 

For more information, contact Fiona Hailes, 
Ignite Co-ordinator, at ignit 
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Canadian Gothic 

You probably had to look twice at this 
month's cover. As we pondered the 
theme of rural ministries, the editorial staff 
speculated about what Grant Wood's clas- 
sic 1930 painting American Gothic would 
look like if the sub- 
jects were dressed 
as Salvationists. The 
result is a humorous 
take on the topic, 
but it also helps 
us rethink how we 
view small-town 
ministry. 

Wood's original 
painting captures 
the traditional imag- 
ery of rural life. The 
stern expressions on the faces of the 
farmer and his daughter evoke a sense 
of Puritan pride and self-sufficiency. The 
pitchfork, apron and overalls suggest 
the value of an honest day's work. The 
sprawling farmhouse (with its gothic 
window frames) and barn signify abun- 
dance and plenitude. These idyllic images 
of rural existence have engrained them- 
selves on our imagination. Yet beyond 
the cliche of "the simple country life" is 
the reality of people and communities 
with a rich story to tell. 

As you read the feature articles in 
this month's issue of Salvationist, you'll 
discover that rural ministry is a special- 
ized field, and is anything but simple. 
New challenges are forcing the Army to 
take a second look at how we minister 
in smaller centres. 

Yet there is still a vital need for the 
Army to reach into remote communities 
with the love of Christ and practical help. 
Historically, we have chosen to stay where 
other churches have left. Fifty percent of 
our corps can still be classified as rural or 
small-town ministries. But to continue 
to be viable, we must break through the 
stereotypes, evaluate our methods and 
allocate resources wisely. 

We salute the corps ministries 
department for their recent conference 
to bring thought and commitment to 
the discussion of vital ministry in rural 
communities. 

Geoff Moulton 

Managing Editor 
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Winds of change are 

blowing ... Small-town 

churches are not what 

they used to be 



by Captain Christopher Rideout 

Corps Officer, 
Bracebridge Community Church, Ontario 



The day has begun, the sun is 
shining brightly and I start 
the way I always do ... at 
Tim Hortons. As I pull into 
the parking lot, I am greeted by Charlie, 
a man for whom life has been hard, a man 
who has seen the bottom of too many 
bottles, a man who I have come to know 
through my ministry here. We have met 
often, not always under such good circum- 
stances. He knows me as "the captain" and 
understands that he is safe with me. 

Entering the store I bump into Luke, 
the mayor of our little community. He 
always greets me with a smile and tells 
me the same story of the time he spent 
volunteering on the kettles and the won- 
derful people he met. 

Looking around the store, I notice the 
young couple who came to see me earlier 
in the week for food and help. Even though 
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I am not their pastor, they still gravitate 
to the Army. They smile and we share in 
a wordless exchange. 

Just then I am interrupted by Sergeant 
Smith, a police officer who wants to know 
how we made out at the fire scene last 
night. A bad house fire had been raging 
and the firefighters and police officers were 
grateful for the services of our Salvation 
Army emergency response team. 

I'm grateful, too, for I finally connected 
with the young man who volunteers with 
the fire department. I know he is troubled, 
for there are no secrets in a small town. 
We exchanged just a few words, but an 
open invitation was extended for us to get 
together at a later date. 

The woman that serves me coffee smiles. 
She comes regularly to the thrift store and is 
trying to raise her three kids alone. It's hard, 
but she works with what she has. 



I just moved here a few months ago, 
yet I know these people so well. This is 
life in a rural ministry. It reminds me of 
Paul's words in 1 Corinthians 9:22: "I have 
become all things to all people so that by 
all possible means I might save some." 

Doing Versus Being 

How do we do ministry in a rural setting? 
How do we work in an ever-changing 
time and culture? I believe the problem 
lies with the question, and that little word 
"do." We have been so accustomed to pro- 
gramming in the Army, and programs are 
all about doing. But the church is about 
being. We are called to "be" the church, 
not to "do" church. This is the heart of the 
issue. Whether in rural or urban settings 
we are called to be a people with a heart 
of compassion, a heart of understanding. 
People and relationships are more impor- 



tant than programs. 

The Salvation Army in Canada and 
Bermuda defines rural churches as those 
situated in towns of 10,000 people or less. 
The rural definition also carries over to 
larger centres that are isolated or "stand 
alone" churches. These are churches that 
exist in remote areas, away from localized 
support. 

The legacy of the rural church is great. 
It is known by strong fellowship, intimate 
relationships and a caring community. It 
has deep roots and a story It has been built 
upon hardships and a sense of solidarity. 
Life in a small town seems simple on the 
surface, yet the challenges of ministry are 
complex. 

Winds of Change 

The first issue that needs to be addressed 
in any ministry is the health of the church. 



others struggle on. The coming years will 
be a time of change for the Army's rural 
ministry. How do we continue to "be" the 
church in rural areas amid a whirlwind of 
cultural change? 

Test Our Roots 

Queens University professor Dr. Andrew 
Irvine tells of an old man with a withered 
tree on his property. The tree had lived 
out the best of its life, and in its current 
state was very unattractive. When his son 
suggested the tree be cut down, the old 
man gave him wise advice. "Cut off the 
dead branches," he said. "If it has good 
roots it will grow again." 

The history and roots of our ministry 
units run deep, but they must also be able 
to withstand the winds of change in order 
to sprout new life. We are blessed that 
our roots mean something in the rural 



How do we continue to "be" the church in rural 
areas amid a whirlwind of cultural change? 



Not all big churches are healthy, just as not 
all small churches are unhealthy. One of 
the best approaches to evaluating health is 
to use the tools of NCD (Natural Church 
Development) or Vital Signs. 

As Salvationists, we have a wealth of 
these resources at our disposal. While 
attending the Rural Ministry Symposium 
at Queens University last fall, I noted 
that many of the workshops were based 
around the "how tos" of ministry. At one 
session, I thought to myself, "The Army 
has a manual for that." 

In essence, the workshop was all about 
how to run community care ministries, 
something the Army has been doing effec- 
tively for years. When I shared this with 
the pastors of other denominations I came 
to realize that we have a strong resource 
base at our fingertips, not just with com- 
munity care ministries but also in other 
areas such as finances and personnel. 

Even with all these resources, the exo- 
dus of rural dwellers to the city or sub- 
urbs has put a tremendous strain on our 
capacity, both in terms of leadership and 
finances. And although 50 percent of our 
corps are considered rural, the cultural 
make-up of rural communities is vastly 
different as you traverse the country. 

As a result of these factors, some rural 
corps have closed, some have amalgam- 
ated, some are trying circuit ministry and 



setting. History is important and people 
enjoy building on foundations of the past. 
But perhaps there are areas that we need 
to prune. What do we need to give up in 
order for our future in the rural community 
to flourish? 

Change Our Viewpoint 

What is the church? Is it a building or a 
structure? No, the church is the presence 
of God dwelling in his people. We need 
to rethink the amount of our financial 
resources that is tied to buildings. Especially 
in rural settings where there is a financial 
strain, we need to explore whether or not 
there are other venues for worship. Can we 
forge partnerships in the community that 
will work alongside our Army vision and 
mission? Can we "be" the church without 
worrying over property? 

We also need to change our outlook 
on personnel. In our current culture, the 
success of an officer is viewed by the size 
of his or her appointment, not by the 
ministry potential. There is an invisible 
corporate ladder that officers are meant 
to climb, and the first rung is usually 
considered the small rural church. New 
captains are sent out from training college 
to their first appointment at a rural church 
with hopes of soon proving themselves 
worthy of moving on to something bigger 
and better. 



Consider Our Gifts 

There needs to be a strong gift-based 
emphasis when considering officer 
appointments. Like surgeons, there are 
many in the church who are specialists 
and who do certain things well. But rural 
ministry pastors are more like general prac- 
titioners, gifted at many things. In some 
cases, there are officers who are gifted for 
rural ministry who are currently serving 
in urban settings. 

We also need to better understand what 
we are called to do as the church. Christ 
has compelled us to "make disciples," 
which essentially means empowering 
local leadership. In the Army, we have 
long emphasized the "priesthood of all 
believers." Officers are not meant to be 
the "be all and end all," but are called 
to help shape vision and to pastor the 
flock. As for the rest of the congregation, 
we must continue to focus on the Great 
Commission in Matthew 28:19-20. 

As I go about my daily routine, I 
am challenged to live the life to which 
Christ has called me. I am the face of The 
Salvation Army to my community, whether 
I'm dealing with a needy family, a politi- 
cian, a firefighter or my neighbour across 
the street. Whether we live in the country 
or the city, we must each ask ourselves: 
What are we doing to shine the love of 
Christ into the lives of the people we meet 
each day? In the end, the size of our church 
does not matter as much as the size of 
our hearts. 

Fast Facts on Population Growth 

• In 2006, nearly 25 million people, more 
than 80 percent of Canadians, were liv- 
ing in urban areas 

• Nearly 90 percent of Canada's popula- 
tion growth between 2001 and 2006 
was concentrated in large metropolitan 
areas. 

• Two out of three Canadians live near 
the southern border shared with the 
United States 

• At 3.5 people per square kilometre, 
Canada is sparsely populated. For com- 
parison, the population density is nine 
times higher in the United States (31 
people/km 2 ) 

• Of the 25 fastest-growing small towns 
and rural communities since 2001, 14 
are located less than 50 kilometres from 
Montreal, Toronto or Vancouver 

• In remote rural areas located farther 
from urban centres, the population 
remained nearly the same as in 2001 
(-0.1 percent) 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 census 
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The Rural Myth 

Country living is not always idyllic. 

Across Canada, the Army is embracing 

the raw edges of small-town life 



The news in Toronto, as I write, is 
about the perceived breakdown 
in community life. Newspapers 
talk about school violence, youth 
crime, a sense that, somehow, life is not as 
safe or even as civilized as it used to be. 
The argument runs that it all has some- 
thing to do with the problems inherent 
in big-city life. In a major metropolitan 
area, life can become so detached, so dep- 
ersonalized — there are not the up-close 
personal contacts that enrich daily living. 
The anonymity of urban living deprives 
us of the support systems that give our 
lives stability. The stress of both parents 
working, the long commute to work and 
the loss of time at home all contribute to 
an erosion of family life. Families move to 
big cities and become disconnected from 
grandparents and other loved ones back 
home, their mobility further undermining 
the quality of life. 

The drift to the cities has been going 
on since Canadian census-takers started 
keeping records. When the first census 
after Confederation was taken in 1871, 
only 13 percent of the population lived in 
urban centres (leaving some 87 percent in 
rural areas!). By 1931, the year my parents 
were married, 54 percent lived in urban 
municipalities, and by 2001, that number 



rose to 80 percent, making Canada the 
most urbanized country in the world. 

With the shift to the cities has come a 
sense that we have lost some sort of idyllic 
existence. There is no doubt that life in 
smaller communities offers advantages that 
inhabitants of large cities can only dream 
about. But life in more rural areas is not 
altogether problem-free. This reality was 
part of the agenda in the territory's first 
rural ministries conference — a look at the 
challenges and opportunities that The 
Salvation Army and the Church face as 
we serve people who do not live in large 
urban centres. 

These challenges, and the ways in 
which Army corps are creatively respond- 
ing to them, have been underscored in 
my mind as the result of visits my wife 
and I recently made to various places in 
Saskatchewan. In one town, with a popula- 
tion of about 2,500, seniors gather in the 
corps once a week at noon for a "Toonie 
Lunch." The meal, prepared and served 
by local Salvationists and community vol- 
unteers, is a bargain for $2, but it's not the 



Fellowship over a meal 
and devotions addresses 





bargain price of the lunch that is the draw- 
ing card. The real attraction is social — an 
opportunity to meet neighbours and share 
meaningful interaction over a meal. Many 
of the children have moved away from 
this ranching community, so fellowship 
over a meal and devotions addresses the 
loneliness and isolation that retirement 
can bring. 

In a small community in the other cor- 
ner of the province, the Army runs a cafe 
in the family services/thrift store building. 
Open five days a week from 9 a.m. until 4 
p.m., it is the only place in town for people 
to meet and enjoy a bowl of soup and a 
sandwich. Loneliness is the enemy — The 
Salvation Army is the meeting place. 

Drive 60 kilometres south-west and 
you arrive in another town. In this com- 
munity of about 6,000, the social blight 
is the promiscuity of young girls. The 
dream is a home for them to live in. It's 
the same dream that the Army is working 
on in another small city in the province — a 
shelter where the love of Christ encom- 
passes counselling, therapy and proper 
supervision. 

As my wife and I headed for the airport, 
we left with a new sense of the adaptability 
of The Salvation Army's ministry and its 
proximity to the needs of the communities 
it serves. The shape of ministry and the 
face of the Army are changing as much 
in Tisdale, Sask., as they are in Toronto. 
Corps are embracing the raw edges of rural 
life. New styles of service delivery, such as 
circuit ministry, are enabling us to sustain 
a vibrant presence where the local popula- 
tion base might dictate otherwise. 

The Salvation Army, involved in the 
fabric of community life as the presence 
of Jesus, offers hope and transformation. 
The miracle is real. @ 
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Around the Territory ^ 



New Administrative Model 

to Support 
Ongoing: Ministry 



International Headquarters 
has approved a pilot scheme 
to implement the first phase 
of a new administrative 
structure to come into effect on 
July 1. The project will include 
a re-orientation of divisional 
mission support with a greater 
emphasis on coaching and men- 
toring through the appointment 
of area commanders, who will be 
responsible for coaching, sup- 



As of July 1 , Ontario Central 
and Ontario East Divisions 
will be combined to create 
the new Ontario Central-East 
Division with headquarters in 
Toronto. Area commanders 
will be appointed in Toronto 
and Ottawa. The Alberta and 
Northern Territories Division 
and Saskatchewan Division will 
be merged to create the Prairie 
Division with DHQ in Edmonton. 
Area commanders 
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Headquarters has 
ipproved a Pilot Scheme which 
Canada and Bermuda Territory: 



porting and supervising individ- 
ual ministry units. Coinciding 
with this change, divisional 
boundaries will be reorganized 
to create a more centralized 
divisional administration that 
will work with THQ to provide 
technical support and leadership 
development. 



will be appointed 
in Edmonton , 
Calgary and Regina. 
Responsibility for the 
Northern Territories 
will be transferred to 
the Quebec Division 
with headquarters 
in Montreal, and 
an area commander 
appointed and based 
in Yellowknife. The 
Quebec Division 
will be renamed the 
Quebec and Northern 
Territories Division. 

Divisional public relations 
offices will not be directly 
impacted by these changes. 

This pilot project, which will 
not affect any other divisions at 
the present time, will be carefully 
reviewed and evaluated in the 
months to come. 




Portage la Prairie Offers 



Portage la Prairie Corps, Man., has opened an adult 
coffee house on Friday evenings to give area resi- 
dents an alternative to bars and bingo halls. The 
project began when local Salvationists suggested that 
people could benefit from a night out together in a relaxing 
atmosphere, free of tobacco and alcohol. 

"We were looking at ways to better reach out to the com- 
munity," said Captain B. J. Loder, corps officer. Citing the 
negative influences of bars and other facilities, he added, "We 
wanted to give people a place where they can have coffee, 
socialize and not spend any money." 

Refreshments are provided free of charge and the corps 
hall has been decorated to encourage people to sit and 
enjoy themselves. Activities are offered such as foosball, an 
air-hockey table, cards and board games. Organizers hope 
the weekly event will successfully draw a mix of residents 
from all walks of life. Salvationist Lou Lapointe, who helps 
run the program, comments, "There is an identified need 
here in the community for young people who don't want 
to do the pub thing. We hope people will see this as a safe 
environment in which to enjoy each other's company." 

More than a dozen individuals have volunteered to operate 
the program, which is scheduled to run each Friday night. 



Did you know ... 

... volunteers at Charlottetown CFS on 
Prince Edward Island operate a friend- 
ship room, where they offer coffee, 
fellowship and a food bank, including 
the island's famous potatoes? 
... the Salvation Army thrift store in 
Sudbury, Ont, received approximately 
100 wedding gowns from a local bridal 
shop that went out of business? 
... the former community policing office 
at the Army's Belkin House in Vancou- 
ver is now being used to help police 
locate stolen property and return it to 
its owners? 



... Collingwood CC, Ont, is using old 
episodes of the classic Andy Griffith 
Show as the basis for a new Bible study 
series teaching the importance of per- 
sonal moral values? 
... IHQ has a new website dedicated to 
the General? Visitors can learn about 
his international travels and sign up 
for an electronic newsletter at www. 
salvationarmy.org/thegeneral 
... the Canadian Staff Band is one of 
various staff music sections around the 
world contributing to an international 
recording project entitled Windows of 
the WorldlThe 4-CD set is tentatively 



scheduled for release in 2008, with all 
proceeds going to benefit world mis- 
sions 

... Mjr Jim Ellis, former director of 
chaplaincy atThe Scarborough Hospi- 
tal — Grace Campus, was singled out 
for commendation in the final report of 
the SARS Commission released by the 
Ontario government earlier this year? 
In a paragraph of tribute praising his 
work as a Salvation Army chaplain, he 
is described as "the one person that re- 
ally stood out as being so supportive" 
in the midst of the health crisis that hit 
Toronto in 2003 
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The Earth is the LORD'S 




Rural residents connect deeply 
with God's creation 

by Major Beverly Call 

Divisional Secretary for Business Administration, Saskatchewan Division 



Driving across the vast Canadian 
prairies, one is struck by the 
wonder of God's creation — 
the wide open skies, the har- 
vest moon slipping below the horizon, 
the fields of wheat swaying in the breeze. 
Salvationists in rural settings live close 
to the truths found in the Army's second 
doctrine: "We believe that there is only 
one God, who is infinitely perfect, the 
Creator, Preserver and Governor of all 
things, and who is the only proper object 
of religious worship." 

For country residents, however, the 
landscape is more than just a pretty post- 
card. Their very livelihoods are tied to the 
natural resources and productivity of the 
land. In the city, we often take food, fuel, 
medicine, power and water for granted. 
If we want light, we flip the switch. If we 
are thirsty, we turn on the tap. If we are 
hungry, we drive to the supermarket. How 
often do we stop to think about the origin 
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of these resources and the natural world 
that God has entrusted to us? 

In rural areas, there is deep apprecia- 
tion of our God-given resources. Farmers 
know they are not guaranteed a healthy 
crop or plentiful harvest. They till the soil, 
plant the seed and water the ground, but 
look to the Creator for the results. Like the 
parable of the sower in Matthew 13, farm- 
ers can't predetermine the elements — they 
have no control over wind, drought, flood- 
ing or bug infestations. They are keenly 
aware of the impact that low yield will have 
on the entire community and its fragile 
economy. They must leave it in God's hands 
and trust him to provide. 

The harvest festival is a significant act 
of worship as people in rural communi- 
ties bring their offering before the Lord. 
Exodus 23:16 instructs, "Celebrate the 
Festival of Harvest with the firstfruits of 
the crops you sow in your field. Celebrate 
the Festival of Ingathering at the end of 



the year, when you gather in your crops 
from the field." The harvest festival and 
ingathering are times to celebrate God's 
blessings and an opportunity to offer our 
firstfruits to bless others in need. 

Rural residents know how to respect 
the land. They realize that future gen- 
erations will depend on it for survival. 
Many First Nations people in particular 
recognize the importance of God's cre- 
ation for sustaining life. We are only a 
small part of this vast earth and must be 
faithful stewards of what God has given 
us. As Psalm 24 reminds us, "The earth 
is the Lord's ..." 

For the most part, Western society sees 
the natural world as something to be con- 
quered. Through industrialization, we 
have robbed the land of its natural beauty 
and future resources. We are reluctant to 
take action to preserve the environment if 
it conflicts with economic growth or the 
interests of big business. Listening to voices 
of people in our rural communities can 
help us learn how to restore the delicate 
environmental balance. 

Rural residents are finding it more 
and more difficult to eke out an existence 
from the land. Farmers are being forced to 
abandon their fields for the city, leaving 
everything they have known behind. As 
these changes take place, The Salvation 
Army must be prepared to open itself up 
to new ministry opportunities. Although 
congregations are small, the needs of rural 
communities are increasing. In some cases, 
this means moving into larger thrift stores 
or expanding our family services minis- 
tries. For others, it's partnering with other 
community agencies to serve suffering 
humanity. We are being challenged to think 
beyond the basic needs of the people and 
address deeper social concerns. 

Matthew 9:35-38 tells us that Jesus 
went through all the towns and villages, 
teaching, preaching and healing: "When 
he saw the crowds, he had compassion 
on them, because they were harassed and 
helpless, like sheep without a shepherd. 
Then he said to his disciples, 'The harvest 
is plentiful but the workers are few. Ask 
the Lord of the harvest, therefore, to send 
out workers into his harvest field.' " 

The opportunities for rural ministry 
are many, but we need to continue to make 
it a priority and pray that God will send 
the workers. 



Meet the 

Neighbours! 



Community partnerships 

are crucial to small-town ministry 



by Captain Bonita Hebert 

Corps Officer, Eglise communautaire de I'Outaouais, 
Gatineau, Quebec 



n the rural setting, it is 
impossible for ministry 
leaders to stand alone. 
Often the corps officer 
is responsible for a variety of 
roles including public rela- 
tions, employee relations, 
volunteer co-ordinator, kettle 
co-ordinator ... It can be a 
busy isolated life. That's why 
sharing resources with other 
denominations is key to the 
success of small-town min- 
istry. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and in the rural 
setting we are constantly 
challenged to find new and 
innovative ways of working 
together. 

The following are exam- 
ples of cross-denominational 
support the Army received 
in my previous appointment 
as corps officer in Kirkland 
Lake, Ont.: 

• the Baptist minister helped 
set up our sound system and 
loaned us equipment such as 
a projection screen 

• many members of our wom- 
en's ministries belonged to 
another denomination or 
didn't attend church at all 

• several churches regularly 
provided baskets for their 
congregations to donate 
non-perishable items to the 
Army food bank 

• five churches and numer- 
ous community groups vied 
to win the coveted "No Bell 
Prize" for kettles every year 

• a local minister swapped 
vehicles with me for a day 
so that I could use his van to 
drive kids to camp — a nine- 
hour round trip! 

Just before I left Kirkland 
Lake, four denominations 



began pooling their resources 
to run a youth ministry under 
the direction of Faith Mission. 
This non-denominational 
group rotates its meetings at 
the four participating churches, 
with an open invitation to all 
pastors. It makes for a high 
level of interdenominational 
acceptance among the young 
people as they focus on the 
body of Christ rather than on 
denominational issues. 

Whenever there is rivalry 
between the churches, the 
whole body of Christ loses 
out. People look at us and 
ask, "Why bother? They can't 



even agree among themselves." 
Because of our visibility in the 
community as Salvationists, 
we are in a great position to 
foster, cement or encourage 
co-operation as we call on 
other congregations to help 
with our kettle campaigns, Red 
Shield blitzes or sending kids 
to camp. 

Although rural ministry 
has its challenges, they are 
offset by the blessing of living 
in a close community where 
people support each other. 
Where else can you run into 
the mayor, the fire chief and 
other municipal leaders just by 



In rural ministries, everything comes 
down to growing relationships 
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grocery shopping or picking 
up your mail? It doesn't take 
long for people to get to know 
you, especially if you become 
involved in community affairs, 
or you are the only food bank 
for 50 kilometres. There is no 
anonymity in a small town, but 
that can be a good thing. 

I remember once losing 
my purse on the way home 
from vacation. My bank card, 
cheques, money and identifica- 
tion were all in it. I only had 
to drive two hours back down 
the road to retrieve it — but I 
was out of gas! When I walked 
into the local bank, the teller 
recognized me. When I told 
her my story, she allowed me 
to make a withdrawal so that 
I could retrieve my purse, 
which, amazingly enough, 
was still there. Try doing that 
in the big city! 

The life of a rural pastor is 
challenging and diversified, 
but I thrive on it. In rural min- 
istries, everything comes down 
to growing relationships — with 
community leaders, business 
executives, lay leaders and 
other clergy. A public thank- 
you at an annual volunteer 
appreciation dinner can go a 
long way toward building these 
relationships. As The Salvation 
Army, we need to humbly and 
sincerely say to our community 
partners: "Thanks, we couldn't 
have done it without you." 



Cpt Bonita Hebert, former 
corps officer, Kirkland Lake 
CC, and Mjrs Eric and Donna 
Bond, divisional leaders, Ont. 
N Div, present the "No Bell 
Prize" to the Kirkland Lake 
Detachment of the Ontario 
Provincial Police Auxiliary 
Force at the 2006 annual volun- 
teer appreciation dinner 
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Death of the Sermon: 
The Real Issue at Stake 

Can resurrection take place in Salvation Army pulpits? 



by Major Julie Slous, Director of Spiritual Formation, College for Officer Training 



Readers of the March 
issue of Salvationist 
were challenged to 
think about how 
the worship of God might 
take on new significance in 
our ministry settings (see 
Kim Garreffa's article, How To 
Prevent Death by Sermon). 

For some, it may be true 
that death's dark plague hov- 
ers for at least 20 minutes over 
our pews every Sunday during 
the sermon. Worship's energy 
and momentum quickly begin 
to fade. Watches are checked, 
bulletins read, tiles counted 
on the wall, notes passed 
back and forth and someone 
may actually sneak in a short 
snooze! When the final autopsy 
is done, worship's cause of 
death is tragically and some- 
times unfairly identified — the 
sermon! 

We reach for ways to solve 
our dilemma. The danger, 
however, is that we seek our 
solutions solely in the periph- 
erals of worship and miss the 
substance of the whole. We 
suggest that making worship 
more engaging, implement- 
ing newer music and media, 
rethinking our space and even 
forming a worship committee 
will somehow bring new life 
into our sanctuaries. 

While these ideas all have 
value, can any of them really 
prevent the death of worship? 
We do ourselves and God a 
significant disservice if we con- 
clude that this alone will solve 
our problem. 

Ultimately, the greatest gift 
of worship is the revelation of 
God as his Word is proclaimed. 
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The sermon should in fact be 
the climax of our services. 
God is speaking directly to 
his people through his Word. 
Yet how often do we connect 
the significance of this sacred 
act with the other elements of 
our meetings? 

Some might argue, "It all 
comes back to the preacher. 
The sermon was dull, uninter- 
esting, lacked relevance, was 
too harsh and judgmental." As 
preachers, we are challenged to 
openly receive feedback, and 
sometimes we seriously need 
to look at what adjustments 
can be made to our preach- 
ing style. Yet surely whatever 
rises and falls in worship is 
not solely the burden of the 
preacher. What value do we, 
the congregation, place on the 
Word of God in our worship 
setting? Do we still believe in 
a gospel that has the power to 
transform lives? Are we con- 



fident in God's Word to bring 
hope and peace to broken peo- 
ple? How do our beliefs impact 
our receptivity to preaching? 
What is our greater concern: 
death by sermon or death of 
the sermon? 

While many contemporary 
thinkers could help us sort this 
out, perhaps our greatest help 
comes from voices that rep- 
resent the story of our past. 
Ours is not a new problem 
and history has something to 
teach us. 

Death to Lifeless 
Proclamation 

In 1904, William Booth com- 
mented to a group of officers, 
"In my younger days, I had 
the opportunity of listening to 
many preachers, some of them 
men of considerable ability and 
celebrity. But I can count on 
the fingers of my right hand 
the number of those who made 



any real and lasting impression 
on my heart. And the impres- 
sions made by that handful 
of men was produced, not by 
their Bible or doctrinal knowl- 
edge, nor by their learning nor 
by their eloquence, nor by their 
anecdotal, interesting style, but 
by the earnestness with which 
they laboured to overcome the 
restlessness and worldliness of 
my young heart." 

Obviously, even for our 
Founder, "death by sermon" 
moments were part of his 
early experience. Recognizing 
the dissatisfaction that this 
brought, he went on to say, "I 
cannot help but feel that God 
is intent on having his message 
heard. . . . What I plead for is a 
real declaration of the truth, a 
real attacking of sin, and a real 
urging to the doing of the will 
of God all the time." 

While Booth's comment 
does require application in 



a postmodern context, what 
might this "real declaration of 
truth" look like in your neigh- 
bourhood and mine? What 
would church look like this 
Sunday if the sermon was an 
"attacking of sin"? Some of us 
might want to run for cover! 
Some of us would admit, 
"That's not what we want to 
hear." No matter what else, 
it would at least be interest- 
ing, and if delivered in the 
true spirit of Salvationism, 
there would be life and vital- 
ity attached to the moment, 
and the abundant outpouring 
of God's grace. We would pay 
close attention to the words 
spoken for we would recognize 
that we were in the presence of 
the Almighty God and his truth 
was penetrating our lives. 

Death to Temporal 
Thinking 

Early approaches to Salvation 
Army preaching also empha- 
sized an eternal perspective. 



Booth College has 



people from around the 
world an opportunity to 
learn and grow through 
Christian-centred, 

el programs 



BOOthcollec 

Experience 

your faith. 

Discover 

your future. 



William Booth said his objec- 
tive was to get his listeners 
right with God for time and 
eternity. "Preach as a dying man 
to a dying man," he instructed. 
"How would you speak if you 
were sure that in 60 minutes 
you and 19 others from the 
room would be in eternity?" 

This sense of eternal per- 
spective has a way of sharply 
informing the present. True, 
we are a Salvation Army that 
is "giving hope today," but 
we also offer eternal hope for 
tomorrow. This message can be 
used to breathe life and vitality 
into our worship settings, if we 
only let it. 

Resurrecting the Power 
of Personal Witness 

In recent months at the train- 
ing college, we have been hold- 
ing "This Is My Story" chapel 
services. Some of our most 
meaningful times of worship 
have come as we have said to 
each other, "Look what God 



has done in my life!" Early 
Salvation Army literature con- 
tinually pointed to the signifi- 
cance of personal witness as 
the "chief arsenal of ammuni- 
tion" in both preaching and 
salvation warfare. 

Think about Mary Mag- 
dalene's testimony on that 
first Easter morning: "I have 



So a new journey awaits 
us this coming Sunday. The 
worship coroner need not 
plan to be present! Using all 
the tools and promptings of 
worship, we will speed our- 
selves toward that empty 
tomb, bringing all our fears 
and uncertainties. With the 
preacher, we will gaze with 



The greatest gift of worship is 

the revelation of God as his Word 

is proclaimed 



seen the Lord!" (John 20:18). 
This is not only the ultimate 
goal of preaching but of all 
our worship — that we would 
see Jesus. Rather than being in 
competition with each other, 
both preaching and worship 
seek to bring us to a point of 
"God connection," where we 
can hear God's voice speaking 
into our lives. 



reverent awe toward a stone 
rolled away. Death has no 
victory! In wonder, we will 
lose ourselves in the fragrant 
garden with the morning mist 
falling on our faces. And with 
the glory of resurrection 
power, gleaming from both 
pulpit and pew, we will pro- 
claim together that we have 
seen the Lord. 



M;y experience in and out 

of the classroom challenged 
me to grow as a person and 
as a Christian. I've learned 
the value of working hard at 
expanding my mind and 
being open to new concepts. 




Cheryle, 

Alumni, 2005 (BSW) 
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Webb Place, Winnipeg, Manitoba R3B 2P2 Canada I admissions@booth 
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City Pastor 
Country Church 

Ministering in a small community can mean dealing with culture shock, 
but at the same time offer some valuable lessons 



by Major Michael Hoeft 

Corps Officer, Belleville Citadel and 
Tweed Community Church, Ontario 



12 



njune 2005, my wife and I were asked 
to take on the responsibility for a small 
rural congregation in addition to our 
existing urban congregation. At the 
time I felt qualified to take on the task. 
After all, I am originally from a province 
whose main industry is agriculture, I had 
been a corps officer for 15 years and the 
corps where I was currently serving was 
a mere 30-minute drive away. How differ- 
ent could it be? If the truth were known 
(and I guess now it is), I rather smugly 
thought that the small rural corps could 
benefit greatly from a partnership with 
our larger urban corps and my personal 
wisdom. After a year and a half in this 
dual role, I'm not sure who has learned 
what from whom. 

No doubt the partnership has had some 
benefit for the smaller corps: our urban- 
based band and songsters have conducted 
musical concerts in the rural community; 
our treasurer has been looking after their 
finances; and, for a while, the large corps 
was paying our salary, thereby enabling the 
small corps to get back on a firm financial 
footing. However, as I reflect back on my 
time in this dual role, I realize that there 
are many lessons that I learned from serv- 
ing a rural congregation. 

1. The church is the community and 
the community is the church. The 

lines that we often unwittingly draw in 
the sand in larger cities are much more 
blurred in a rural setting. People from 
another church are likely to show up at 
our special events and our people will 
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show up at the events of other churches. 
When people meet in the local restaurant, 
they seem to be already aware of things 
such as last Sundays sermon topic, who 
brought what for the potluck dinner and 



who hasn't been out to church for a few 
weeks. It seems as though everyone shows 
up at community functions like funerals, 
weddings and hockey banquets, and they 
support each other in whatever is going 



on in their respective churches and the 
community at large. 

2. The church is important even to 
those who don't attend. The people of 
the community who don't attend church 
are still interested in what's going on. 
The newspaper tends to cover stories of 
local interest, reporting on such things as 
the success of the bake sale, purchase of 
new hymn books and baby dedications. 
I quickly discovered that the local media 
(which consists of a weekly newspaper run 
out of the local stationery store) carried 
stories of what was happening at our corps 
because the townspeople were genuinely 
interested. 

3. The churches know their role and 
don't draw outside the lines. It seems 
as though there is a specific "thing" about 
each small-town congregation. Each fills 
a certain need within the body of Christ. 
The Salvation Army is known for its service 
to the poor, while other churches provide 
services to young couples or liturgical 
services or seniors' ministry. Each does 
its own "thing" and doesn't try to do what 
someone else is doing. 

I remember when another minister met 
me on the street one day and we started 
talking about programs in our respective 
churches. I was surprised when she told 
me that, since we were running a mid- 
week program for young children, their 
church would focus on older kids so as 
not to interfere with what we were doing. 
I believe it was Watchman Nee who said 
that there should be only one church in 
any given city, and that each part of that 
church should fulfil a particular function. 
In many ways, that's what happens in the 
rural church, there is one body with many 
parts, each fulfilling its unique role. 

4. Life is slower. The pace of life tends 
to be less frantic in smaller communities. 
Sermons can be longer, Bible study is fol- 
lowed by fellowship that can last as long 
or longer than the study, sidewalks get 
shovelled "when we get around to it" and 
no one seems put out if the worship service 
starts a little late or the pianist starts in the 
wrong key. In fact, it seems that the things 
that go horribly wrong are the things most 
enjoyed because they become part of the 
fabric of the congregation's story. 

5. Humour is cherished. There are very 
few worship services, corps council meet- 
ings or even funerals where there aren't 
a few laughs shared. I don't know why, 



but it seems as though people take them- 
selves less seriously. They are able to look 
at themselves and their surroundings and 
see the funny side of life. 

Lest we begin to think that a rural 
church is a completely Utopian experi- 
ence, there are a few challenges I should 
point out: 

1. People know secrets that you don't. 

Because most people have lived in the 
area for a long time, they know a lot of 
things about people and history. Maybe 
because most people know these things 
there can be an expectation that you know 
them, too — only, you don't! Words that 
I often heard in the first few months of 
my tenure were, "Why didn't we do ... ?" 
The answer would often be, "I didn't know 
we usually did ... "It takes careful listen- 
ing skills and gentle questioning to deter- 
mine what important things you need to 
know about the life of the community and 
congregation. If you don't listen, you will 
always be an outsider. 



They are part of the community and, as 
such, part of your congregation. How you 
treat them, what you say and how you 
say it will make its way back to the rest 
of the town. 

While the lack of anonymity can be 
startling at first, once you get used to the 
idea that people know your name and 
you know theirs, whether at the grocery 
store or at the church, it makes you won- 
der if that shouldn't also be the norm in 
the church of the city. Sometimes in our 
city congregation of about 140 people we 
observe that members don't always recog- 
nize others within the walls of the church, 
much less walking down the street. 

We can also learn from our rural neigh- 
bours about: 

• The joy of living in community and shar- 
ing in each other's lives. At times, we 
can become so preoccupied with having 
the best and most "successful" program 
that we can lose sight of the fact that the 
church is not about flash and dash. It's 



People know what you ate at the restaurant, 

which stores you support and whether you give to 

the local hockey team fundraiser 



2. People are connected. It seems that 
everyone is someone's cousin, nephew 
or sister, either by birth or marriage. I'm 
sure that this is not a statistical reality, 
but it certainly seems to be true to the 
casual observer. In some ways this can 
be a positive. The reeve, business owner, 
Rotary Club president or newspaper edi- 
tor may well be related to someone in 
your congregation and, as a result, the 
wheels of community co-operation are 
well greased. The downside, of course, is 
that what happens in congregational life 
is also part of the fabric of community 
life. It is a wise person who watches their 
words and life carefully. 

3. People know your business. Especially 
as one of the ministers in town, people 
know what you ate at the restaurant, which 
stores you support and whether you give 
to the local hockey team fundraiser. It 
is therefore imperative to be fair in your 
dealings — tip the waitress, shop at both 
grocery stores and make sure you speak 
to the person working at the gas station. 



about people — both inside and outside 
the walls of the church building. 

• Even in large urban centres, we could 
understand better that we are all con- 
nected — if not by birth or marriage, at 
least by our humanity, and certainly by 
our adoption into the family of God. 

• We could learn that people know our 
business. They see how we operate in 
the marketplace and, even though they 
may not know our name, they make a 
judgment about God by the things we 
buy, the way we drive and the language 
we use. 

Last year, another officer took over the 
day-to-day operation of our rural corps 
and we are now back in the fast lane of 
urban life. Along with other "city dwellers" 
I check my e-mail 20 times a day, carry 
my cellphone everywhere and drive like 
Tim Hortons is having a two-for-one sale. 
But the lessons of rural life have stayed 
with me and I suspect, at the end of the 
day, the rural church affected me far more 
than I affected it. 
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It's a party! And you are invited. On the weekend 

of June 15-17, Salvationists from around the 

territory will convene in Winnipeg to mark 
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Faith and the City 
Symposium 

by Sharon Jones-Ryan 

The Salvation Army Ethics Centre, Winnipeg 

•very day in Salvation Army ministry our faith inter- 

J^f sects with the realities of urban life. On June 16 in 

1 \ Winnipeg, Dr. Jonathan Chaplin will help us explore 

1 * J * * this relationship at the Faith and the City symposium. 

Dr. Chaplin is the first director of the Kirby Laing Institute for 

Christian Ethics at Tyndale House in Cambridge, England, and 

a specialist in Christian political thought. 

The Faith and the City symposium, hosted by The Salvation 
Army Ethics Centre, will bring together Salvationists who will 
grapple with the challenges of living out our faith in an urban 
environment. As well as hearing from Dr. Chaplin, there will be 
opportunity to participate in round-table discussions. 

Connected with the Faith and the City symposium is a ter- 
ritory-wide youth challenge sponsored by Booth College and 
the Ethics Centre. We're asking for teenagers to consider what 
Faith and the City looks like to them — in words, art, sculpture, 
music, dance or any other form of artistic expression. Entries 
will be displayed at the symposium and during the Celebration 
OneTwoFive weekend as well as a "virtual" online exhibition. 

Registration for the Faith and the City symposium can be 
done in conjunction with Celebration OneTwoFive registration 
or directly through the Ethics Centre. Cost for the event is $35 
and includes a brunch. Entry forms for the youth challenge and 
details on the Faith and the City symposium can be found at 
www. salvationarmyethics . org . 

The Open Secret at 
The Forks 



by Major Alan Hoeft 

Divisional Secretary for Public Relations and Development, 
Manitoba and Northwest Ontario Division 
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The Forks in Winnipeg, two great rivers converge. 
The Assiniboine River from the west and the Red River 
from the south meet and forge their way north to 
Lake Winnipeg. The Forks represents much of what 
Celebration OneTwoFive is about — a place for connecting and 
forging forward together. It's a chance to connect: 

• Our rich tradition with a renewed vision 

• The new College for Officer Training with opportunities for 
service in officers' appointments 

• The community to the broad spectrum of Salvation Army 
ministry 

• Individual Salvationists from across the territory with one 
another 

The events of Celebration OneTwoFive are designed to work 
together to enhance this opportunity for connection. 

• Worshipping together, acknowledging God's faithful- 
ness throughout 125 years of Salvation Army ministry 
in Canada 

• Celebrating together, rejoicing in the heritage that we share 



and the stalwart ministry of so many dedicated individuals 
who have led the way 

• Praying together, with a confidence that God desires to "bless 
our Army" as we serve him throughout our territory 

• Imagining together what God can do through a Salvation Army 
committed to following the leading of his Holy Spirit 

There will be two specific opportunities for individuals to 
intentionally "connect." At Conversation Place, which will be 
set up at Booth College, visitors will be able to chat and share 
stories over coffee or "an Army cup of tea." Various displays will 
showcase the wide variety of Army ministry. Groups will also 
gather for prayer, informal fellowship and challenging discussion 
as we inspire one another in our common mission. 

Second, there will be an opportunity to share "the open secret" 
of the love of Christ by connecting with Winnipeg residents 
at The Forks. In this open-air event we will declare God's love 
and faithfulness and say "thank you" to the community at large, 
whose support and partnership with The Salvation Army has 
enabled us to faithfully serve God for 125 years. With the help 
of the Canadian Staff Band, we will join together in proclaiming 
his message in all its fullness (see Colossians 1:25). 

Celebration OneTwoFive will be a time for connecting the 
exciting story of our past with the yet-to-be-discovered story of 
our future. May the God who has blessed us for 125 years inspire 
us forward to "faith for greater things." 

*&&» 

Faith and the City Youth 

Night: God Is Crazy 

About You! 

by Captain Sherri Williams 

Divisional Youth Secretary, Manitoba and Northwest Ontario Division 
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Celebration OneTwoFive, Saturday evening will be 
a time for youth — and the young at heart — to join 
together for food, fun, fellowship, praise and worship 
and to hear from God's Word. The guest speaker is 
Shawn Hildebrandt, a youth pastor from Nanaimo, B.C. Shawn 
has been known to amaze his congregation with a little magic, 
sometimes balancing a chair on his nose! But what shines through 
is his heart for young people and his devotion to God. 

A local Salvation Army worship band, Blind Man's Redemption, 
will lead praise and worship for the evening. This five-member 
group from Heritage Park gives a glowing witness for God. As 
they sing, they will be joined by dancers who will express their 
faith in creative movement. 

Our territorial commander, Commissioner M. Christine 
MacMillan, will also join the young people for the occasion. 
She wants to hear from the youth, to give them the opportunity 
to express what The Salvation Army means to them and to hear 
their witness. 

During Celebration OneTwoFive, our leaders, speakers and 
musicians will reinforce the theme God Is Crazy About You. It's 
a message we want Army youth to hear, feel and truly believe. 
The celebration will take place Saturday, June 16, in the youth 
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chapel at Calvary Temple, starting at 9 p.m. 

Throughout the weekend, there will also be junior church 
activities for children six to 12. We will "have a splash with God" 
as well as fun with Bible stories, crafts, games, snacks and other 
surprises. Child care for children five and under will be provided 
during all meetings. 




Commissioning: Heralds of 
the Good News 



by Major Sandra Rice 

Principal, College for Officer Training 

The College for Officer Training (CFOT) is also beat- 
ing the drums of celebration on the third weekend 
of June. As with the other events, our portion of this 
exciting weekend is open to everyone. In fact, there is 
a compelling theological reason why we need people to join us 
in our celebration. 

While the weekend is designed to uphold one and a quarter 
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centuries of the Army in Canada, Celebration OneTwoFive will 
also mark a historic event — the commissioning of the first group 
of cadets completely trained at the new facility. 

Two years ago the CFOT moved to Winnipeg. In fact, it was a 
return to a former home, since there used to be a training college 
here as part of the Canada West Territory in the 1930s. Coming 
back to this city, to a building still under renovation, with a 
smaller staff running as fast as they could to prepare for the first 
session of cadets, has meant long hours and hard work. 

There have been challenges. Creating anything from the ground 
up requires exceptional dedication. The outstanding work of 
faculty and staff, the flexibility of the first session of cadets and 
tangible support from across the territory, means we now have 
a compelling reason to celebrate. 

Officer training is different from the past in that there is more 
flexibility and the program is tailored to the experiences and 
academic competencies of the cadet. Though the program and 
its delivery continue to evolve, Celebration OneTwoFive will be 
an opportunity to update the image of what it is we do. And one 
of the best ways to do that will be to meet the 23 cadets of the 
Heralds of Good News Session. 

That's where we need your support. During the weekend, 
these cadets will be ordained and commissioned as Salvation 
Army officers. Ordination may be understood as a personal act, 
yet one's obedience to God's call is also confirmed by the Army. 
The individual is given authority to exercise their spiritual lead- 
ership by the call of God and the confirmation of the people. 
Commissioning and appointing is a public act between cadets 
and the people. The word "commissioning" indicates someone is 
being sent on a mission and the ceremony provides a wonderful 
opportunity to support those being sent forth. We commission 
these cadets to serve the body of Christ, and we hope to see that 
body at this exciting event. 

Join us in celebrating a new college, a new group of officers 
eager and able to serve God and The Salvation Army, and an 
enthusiastic group of mid-term cadets, God's Fellow Workers, who 
will receive their summer appointments. 




Prayers to Celebrate 
Diversity 

by Major Susan van Duinen 

Assistant Secretary for Program, 
Manitoba and Northwest Ontario Division 

Ml n 1980, Kool and the Gang released a song called Celebration, 
Ml which dominated the sound waves for over a year and is 
1/ still played at weddings, parties and work-out sessions at 
f^p* the gym. The words go like this: "There's a party go in' on 
right here, a celebration to last throughout the years. So bring 
your good times, and your laughter, too. We're gonna celebrate 
your party with you." 
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What does this have to do with The Salvation Army? At 
Celebration OneTwoFive we will be celebrating our past, including 
the stories of people committed to following the leading of the 
Holy Spirit. We will be celebrating a present that is filled with 
God's activities. And we will be celebrating our future, which we 
believe holds tremendous Kingdom possibilitites. 

For the past seven months, hundreds of people have been 
praying for Celebration OneTwoFive — for the planning, the 
speakers, the music. On Saturday afternoon there will be a "prayer 
feast" celebrating the diversity of being co-workers with God. 
This celebration will build on the small-group prayers offered 
in previous months. 

Billy Graham writes, "Prayer is spiritual communication 
between man and God, a two-way relationship in which man 
should not only talk to God but also listen to him. Prayer to 
God is like a child's conversation with his father. It is natural for 
a child to ask his father for the things he needs." 

What can one expect as we celebrate our diversity? This time 
together will be about our collective experience. It will be deeply 
spiritual. It will be community-driven and environmentally aware. 
It will be globally minded, holistic and authentic. It will be multi- 
sensory worship that capitalizes on ancient-future faith. 

Come to Winnipeg June 15-17. Let's celebrate our diversity! 




"Under the Big Top" Family 
Celebration 



by Major Julie Slous 

Director of Spiritual Formation, College for Officer Training 



Id 



adies and gentlemen, boys and girls, children of all ages, 
prepare for a spectacle beyond all imagination — the cir- 
i cus is coming to Celebration OneTwoFive! Announcing 
''Under the Big Top" — a family celebration with guest 
ringleaders Kevin and Sheryl Slous, youth and children's pastors 
from Mississauga Temple, Ont. 

This extravaganza is designed for the whole family, including 
carnival fun and spectacular pre-show entertainment. Everyone 
will want to grab their seats in time to witness amazing feats of 
biblical proportions: The Firewalkers, The World's Tallest and 
Shortest Men and The Great Escape Artist. Come and see for 
yourself our own Salvation Army version of Believe It or Not! 

It all begins Saturday, June 16, at 9:30 a.m., with pre-show 
activities at the Daniel Maclntyre Institute in Winnipeg's downtown 
core. Face painters, mimes, balloon-sculpting artists, dancers 
and gymnasts will all be on hand, along with a never-before-seen 
appearance from the Canadian Staff Band and the magical antics of 
Floyd the Clown. Kids won't want to miss the opportunity to get 
their free portrait taken with local mascots, Cuffs the Police Dog, 
Buzz and Boomer from the Winnipeg Blue Bombers and Mick E. 
Moose of the Winnipeg Moose. The main event starts at 10:30 a.m. 



Prepare the way, Winnipeg! The circus is coming to town! 

Salvationists are asked to pray for this event. As the gospel 
message is presented in this creative setting, our desire is that 
children and adults alike will be drawn closer to faith in God. 
Our goal is to celebrate and strengthen our expression of family 
in The Salvation Army, with an outreach emphasis toward needy 
and disadvantaged families in the downtown core (the third 
poorest electoral district in Canada). God is opening a door for 
ministry Under the Big Top. We pray that his Kingdom would 
grow through this effort. 




Booth College at 25: 
A Legacy and a Promise 

by Dr. Donald Burke 

Interim President, William and Catherine Booth College 

ml n June 1982, Catherine Booth Bible College (now William 
■ / and Catherine Booth College) was officially opened by 
1/ General Jarl Wahlstrom during the Canada and Bermuda 
f^p* Territory's Centennial Congress in Winnipeg. It brought to 
life a vision that had been nurtured for years in the imagina- 
tions of many Salvationists. For the first time, a Salvation Army 
college offered the opportunity for Salvationists to study in a 
context in which our theology and traditions are central to the 
educational enterprise. It took imagination and daring to dream 
Booth College into existence. 

Who could have imagined what would be accomplished at 
Booth College in the next quarter century? 

• Growing from 29 students in 1982 to serve almost 700 
students in 2005-2006 

• Establishing a highly regarded social-work program 

• Becoming a primary provider of officer continuing educa- 
tion in this territory 

• Working closely with the Canada and Bermuda Territory in 
the preparation of its cadets for officership 

• Inviting students from around the world to study through 
distance education 

To mark its 25th anniversary, Booth College has been 
reconnecting with its alumni. Reunions have been held in St. 
Johns, N.L., Abbotsford, B.C., Brampton, Ont., and Winnipeg. 
We have had celebrations with General Shaw Clifton and 
Commissioner Helen Clifton during our annual graduation 
weekend. Now, during Celebration OneTwoFive, we invite our 
alumni to gather in Winnipeg once again to mark the 25th 
anniversary of the official opening of the college. This occasion 
will allow graduates to reconnect with the college, catch up 
with old friends, visit the new library and tour the campus. gj 

Visit Salvationist. ca for updates, exclusive weblogs and live 
streaming of Celebration OneTwoFive events 
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Getting the 
Right Mix 

Leadership in a small town means picking 
ingredients that work well together. A dash of 
community co-operation. A pinch of passion. 
A generous helping of vision. That's a recipe 

for success 

by Major Neil Voce, Corps Officer, Wingham, Ontario 
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Have you ever thought about 
what it takes to cook a gour- 
met dinner? Once you decide 
the focus of the menu, you 
must carefully select the ingredients, each 
with its own unique taste. By combining 
the ingredients together in the right way, 
you hope to bring out their best flavour 
and create a culinary masterpiece. 

This is similar to what happens in the 
Army's rural ministries. But creating a har- 
monious blend with limited resources 
comes with its challenges. Imagine a busy 
kitchen with only one chef, or trying to 
cook dinner without pots and pans. In 
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rural ministry, both human and financial 
resources are scarce. The varied compo- 
nents of corps, thrift stores, community 
and family services, corrections and public 
relations usually fall under the leadership 
of one or two people. As corps officer, 
you are often expected to be all things 
to all people, including preacher, janitor, 
financier, fundraiser, driver, thrift store 
and family services worker and emergency 
responder — hopefully not all in the same 
day. Historically, rural corps have received 
the bulk of newly commissioned officers 
and, in some cases, inexperienced leader- 
ship has limited their growth. 



Connecting With Community 

For the past 17 years, my wife and I have 
served in three small rural congrega- 
tions in different provinces. We are well 
acquainted with the strengths and the 
challenges related to rural appointments. 
One of the strengths, especially in the 
northern and isolated appointments, is 
close fellowship of both the church and 
the community. We've discovered that, in 
small towns, it's important to be friendly, 
approachable and willing to get involved 
in community activities. 

In our various appointments, we've 
partnered with many local agencies. In 
one town, we were involved with the vol- 
unteer fire department. Many connections 
developed from this partnership, including 
news media and being a part of the regional 
debriefing team. In another community, we 
developed links with the RCMP as well as 
many businesses and social organizations. 
These connections are often not possible in 
larger centres due to big-city isolation, not 
to mention the challenge of overlapping 
boundaries with other Army institutions. 
By getting involved in a small town, you 
become a part of the community, not sim- 
ply an outsider who has been appointed 
there. This can be challenging for those 
leaders who are not naturally gregarious, 
but God can equip and enable us to make 
those important connections. 

Avoiding Burnout 

Everyone is busy. But in rural appoint- 
ments, you need to learn to take time for 
yourself as a leader. Make sure to block out 
personal days, marking it in your calendar 
as "family" or "personal" time. Don't feel 
guilty. If you let people know it's your day 
off, they will learn to respect it. We can 
learn from Jesus who also took private time 
for periods of prayer and rejuvenation. 

Isolation and loneliness in small com- 
munities can be difficult to overcome, 
especially for single officers. Imagine 
having to drive for over two hours to go 
grocery shopping, instead of the conve- 
nience of popping down the street. For this 
reason, it's crucial that small-town corps 
leaders develop a support system, either 
with neighbouring officers, members of 
the local ministerial or other Christians 
outside of their congregation that they 
can share with in confidence. 

There have been many times in our 
ministry when it would have been great 
just to receive an encouraging phone call 
from DHQ. I remember joking on one 
occasion that I could have been in Florida 
and no one at DHQ would have known 



until the reports were due. Of course, the 
busyness of ministry affects everyone, 
including those at headquarters. But as 
the territory considers a new administra- 
tive model, our hope is that eventually 
there will be more coaching and mentor- 
ing for those in small- town appointments. 
With voice mail and e-mail, it's easier for 
leaders these days to stay in touch, even 
if it's just a small note of appreciation or 
encouragement. 

Coping With Change 

Rural ministry is changing not only in The 
Salvation Army but also in other denomi- 
nations. Congregations are aging because 
young adults are moving into urban areas 
for employment. This can create chal- 
lenges in the availability of new leaders. 
Many elderly church members may not 
be able to contribute as they have in the 
past. Still, older members continue to be 
a valuable source of encouragement, sup- 
port and, most of all, prayer. As stalwarts 
of the corps, they have seen officers come 
and go and, in many cases, they have pro- 
vided stability. 

As a leader, communication is critical 
in a smaller congregation. When members 
of the corps family know what is happen- 
ing, it builds healthy ministry units. Corps 
officers can no longer afford to be "lone 




rangers." We need to encourage and allow 
growth through team ministry. One thing 
that has worked for us in our ministry is 
bimonthly congregational meetings. The 
ease and informality of these meetings is 
one of the advantages of having a smaller 
congregation. 



In small-town ministry, engaging 
people in our mission is all about 
giving them ownership. We need 
to allow local congregations to 
have a greater say in the decisions 
that affect them, including issues 
of finance and personnel. We also 
need to encourage broader partici- 
pation and input from all members 
of our local congregation, not just 
soldiers and adherents whose names 
are on the official roll, but everyone 
who calls The Salvation Army their 
church home. 



Approaching Integrated Mission 

In Wingham, Ont. , we have a new building 
that houses the thrift store, community and 
family services, corps offices, a Christian 
lending library and a fellowship room 
where we hold our Sunday meetings. Once 
completed, it will also include a sanctu- 
ary and multipurpose hall. Everything is 
located off a central lobby and hallway 
running through the building, intention- 
ally linking the social-service ministries 
directly with the spiritual. 

How did this come about? We believe 
it was a vision from God and that he 
provided the location and timing. When 
we first arrived in the appointment, we 
listened to the congregation's concerns 
about declining attendance, 
decreasing finances and the inac- 
cessibility of the existing corps 
building, originally constructed 
in 1963. Something had to be 
done, so members did the most 
important thing they could do. 
They prayed, then prayed some 
more — and God has provided. 
Are we out of the woods yet? No, 
but we can see the light breaking 
through the trees. 

Such changes must be handled 
delicately. A move like this can 
either bring a corps together or 
tear it apart. That is why prayer 
and leadership are important. As 
leaders, we must tap into people's 
gifts, listening to their ideas and 
allowing them to be part of the 
vision. This includes respect- 
ing the opinion of local leaders 
who have carried the corps for so 
many years. As officers, we know that 
the ministry didn't miraculously appear 
in Wingham since we arrived. It's been 
grown and nurtured by the congregation 
for 120 years. It would be foolish for us 
not to acknowledge the faithful servants 
who have gone before us. 



The Salvation Army dedicates a new multipurpose 
facility in downtown Wingham, Ont. 




Valuing Small Corps 

In The Salvation Army in the past, there 
has been a tendency by some to view rural 
appointments as insignificant. It's great 
to see the emphasis from THQ on rural 
ministries through the March conference, 
Strengthening the Fields for Harvest. It 
was specifically designed to encourage and 
equip workers and leaders who are truly in 
the fields, acknowledging that rural officer 
appointments are as unique as any other 
specialized Army ministry. 

In Matthew 9:37, Jesus speaks of the 
plentiful spiritual harvest and the need for 
workers. In the rural setting these workers 
may be few, but they can be mighty. How 
many corps could say they have half of 
the corps members attending Bible study 
on a regular basis? Or a vibrant women's 
ministry that, in proportion to the size of 
the congregation, raises incredible sums 
for world missions? Or a men's ministry 
that is growing by leaps and bounds? 

I admit it's frustrating when fellow 
Salvationists ask, "What have you done 
wrong that you're still in a small corps?" 
Unfortunately, many still consider moving 
to a larger centre or corps a promotion. 
The nature of the ministry may be different 
in a larger setting, but the workload is the 
same when you factor in a secretary, trea- 
surer or other support staff that a smaller 
centre can't afford. 

So, what is needed for rural minis- 
tries? 

• Financial support so that small-town 
ministries that directly serve com- 
munity needs are not cut back 

• Emotional support through 
encouragement, coaching and 
specific training 

• Spiritual support through prayer and 
partnership with others across the 
territory 

By working together, we can bring the love 
of Christ and the ministry of the Army to 
every community, big or small. § 
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When the 





Isn't in You 



Six ideas for congregations when music 
resources are scarce 

by Kim Garreffa 

Contemporary Music Consultant, THQ Corps Ministries 



n many small corps, officers find 
themselves with no band, pianist or 
even a guitarist to play for Sunday 
meetings. Since music is so much a 
part of worship, what options are there 
to fill the void? 

1. Use CD accompaniment tracks. It's 
not always easy to know where to turn 
to find decent accompaniments. Here are 
my picks, all available through supplies 
and purchasing: 

• The U.S.A. Central Territory has done 
a tremendous job in producing musi- 
cal resources for corps through their 
Hallelujah Choruses series. The whole 
series is available in accompaniment 
track format, designed specifically for 
congregational sing- along, and contains 
traditional, contemporary and unique 
Salvation Army melodies. To date, 14 
CDs with 160 songs are avail- 
able for purchase. Also avail- 
able is a four-disk set of 63 
hymn tune accompaniments. 

• The U.K. Territory has pro- 
duced Magnify, a three-disk 
set of 75 contemporary and 
Army songs, well worth the 
purchase price. 

• St. John's Temple Band has produced two 
volumes of Glory Days, a fine recording 
of 64 hymns straight out of the Army 
tune book. 

• London Citadel band has recorded 33 
popular tune-book hymns in their CD, 
Old Times Revisited. 

• The most popular non-Army resource 
is the iworship DVD series, which pro- 
vides full video in conjunction with 
the accompaniment tracks. Each DVD 
contains six popular contemporary 
songs, including contemporary hymn 
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arrangements of standards such as 
How Great Thou Art and All Hail the 
Power of Jesus' Name. 
• You can also allow the congregation to 
sing along with a regular CD with the 
recorded vocals still intact. For instance, 
I have used the track Turn Your Eyes Upon 
Jesus on the first Michael W Smith wor- 
ship CD with various congregations. 
The track features an opening, contem- 
plative violin solo conducive to silent 
meditation. The congregation can join 
in halfway through. Lovely! 
2. Explore MIDI accompaniment. Many 
small corps already use MIDI-compatible 
keyboards for accompaniment. MIDI files 
are computer files that contain the nec- 
essary information for a MIDI-compat- 
ible instrument (including computers) to 
play a song. The chosen instrument will 



Any instrument is fine to play the 

melody along with the congregation to 

keep them in tune and on tempo 



use its own sound card to interpret the 
file, so a MIDI file played on a computer 
may sound quite different (usually much 
cheaper-sounding) than one played on a 
high-quality keyboard. 

The advantage of MIDI is that it can 
be programmed to play whatever num- 
ber of verses you require. It is also easy 
to change the key or tempo of the song. 
These websites offer a free MIDI hymnal 
download: 

• www. tparents . org/Library/Religion/ 
Christian/MIDI-Hymns/O-Toc.htm 




• www.biblebelievers.com/MIDI.html 
There are also many online hymnals that 
are not downloadable, but playable from 
any computer hooked up to the Internet. 
If your sanctuary computer can access the 
Internet, and can be wired for sound, then 
there are hundreds of MIDI files readily 
available to play as congrega- 
tional accompaniment during a 
worship service. This is a great 
ministry for any computer-sawy 
congregational member. 
3. Use what instruments you 
have. Even without harmony, a 
cornet, flute, violin, harmonica 
or any other instrument is fine to 
play the melody along with the congrega- 
tion to keep them in tune and on tempo. 
Add a few hand percussion instruments 
such as bongos or shakers for extra inter- 
est. And if a teen in your congregation can 
beatbox,* then why not use him on some 
of the up-tempo hymns? 
4. Sing a capella. Voices without instru- 
ments can be lovely, and there are ways to 
add texture to this kind of a capella singing. 
If one of your congregation members is 
a strong soloist, have them sing the first 
verse by themselves, with everyone else 
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just listening. As an alternate, have the 
soloist sing a verse with the congrega- 
tion simply humming along. I have even 
used a soloist quite effectively by having 
him or her sing a verse with everyone 
else speaking the words in rhythm at the 
same time. This emphasizes the lyrics and 
forces a congregation to pay attention to 
the message of the song. 

5. Take advantage of liturgy. Responsive 
readings and Scripture renditions are read- 
ily available from the Internet and easy to 
write from scratch. Try alternating various 
individuals (choose congregation members 
with loud, strong voices), as well as taking 
advantage of men versus women, to vary 
the texture of vocal sounds. Leaders can 
stand anywhere in the congregation or 
on the platform if their voice is amplified 
enough without a microphone. To add 
variety, play a CD of soft, instrumental 
music in the background while the read- 
ing is happening. 

6. Use DVD clips. Inspirational song 
videos and story sermons are available 
through websites such as wwwworship- 
housemedia.com and wwwsermonspice. 
com. If there are creative camcorder buffs 
in your congregation, they might even 
be able to shoot their own video-story to 
coincide with a favourite Christian CD 
recording. 

In 1952, during a recital of contem- 
porary experimental music, a student of 
American composer John Cage sat down at 
his piano and played absolutely nothing for 
four minutes and 33 seconds. Cage's com- 
position, 433", caused a lot of controversy 
at the time, but also permanently put him 
into the pages of music history. Why? For 
more than four minutes the audience was 
forced to listen to "silence" and suddenly 
noticed the coughs, the whirr of fans, small 
scuffles and whispers around them. Their 
sense of hearing was immediately height- 
ened. A seemingly silly exercise sparked 
conversation that redefined music and 
made a permanent mark on the future of 
its composition. 

What can seem like a lack of resources 
can often be the very thing that spurs cre- 
ativity, even in worship. Every congrega- 
tion member has a talent of some kind. 
Find out what yours is and explore how 
it can be utilized during Sunday worship. 
You might be surprised at the richness of 
the result. 

* beatbox: the art of creating beats, rhythms 
and melodies using the human mouth (used 
primarily in hip-hop performances) 



SendTheFire.ca >» Fuel for Life 



by Clint Houlbrook, Editor, SendTheFire.ca 



What do Warhammer figu- 
rines and piano have in 
common? They are ways 
in which our younger 
generation is being celebrated and is 
connecting online at SendTheFire.ca. 

At SendTheFire.ca, we are exploring 
non-traditional ways of engaging youth 
in conversation and connecting them 
in community throughout Canada and 
Bermuda. To those who wonder if any- 
thing good can come from the Internet, 
we say, "Totally!" Here are a few ways 
that conversation and community are 
happening: 

Crazy Sick Contest #1 

Short films, funny videos, Backstreet 
dudes, Warhammer figurines, photog- 
raphy, piano and worship visuals are 
all ways in which youth from around 
the territory are being celebrated. We're 
laughing and enjoying one another's 
creations, whether it's someone doing 
killer belly rolls in Vernon, B.C., walk- 
ing around pantless in Ottawa, playing 
the piano in Nanaimo, B.C., or enjoy- 
ing Disco Dave, a retro short film from 
Chatham, Ont. While there's friendly 
competition as they compete to 
win a Nintendo Wii, they are also 
commenting and interacting on 
people's submissions. It's awesome 
seeing the talents, gifts and creativ- 
ity of our youth and being able to 
celebrate that we're all different and 
unique, yet one body in Christ. 

Bonfire 

Everybody loves a bonfire, where 
people mingle, talk, share laughs 
and get to know one another. At 
SendTheFire.ca we're having on- 
line bonfires where we gather the 
gang on a specific day and time 
for connection, conversation and 
to make new friends. Our first 
bonfire was Sunday, March 4. We 
had good conversation and met 
new friends from eastern and west- 
ern Canada. We hope to have regular 
bonfires every one or two months and 
incorporate technology that will enable 
all participants to talk to and even see 
each other online! As word of mouth 
travels, these events will continue to 



grow and we hope to have 100 or more 
people coming out. 

Live MSN 

There are over 350 corps in Canada 
and Bermuda, but less than 10 percent 
have a youth pastor. Even fewer have 
regular, committed volunteer leaders. 
That means we have a ton of youth in 
our territory who are longing for con- 
nection, community and conversation. 
We're stepping up to that challenge and 
meeting the need by engaging our youth 
on MSN for connection, conversation 
and community. We have committed to 
be online and available to talk to youth 
weekdays from 3:30 to 6:30 p.m. EDT. 
Our dream is that we'd be able to have 
someone from SendTheFire.ca online 
from 7 a.m. until midnight seven days 
a week. Already we've had many con- 
versations that include times of prayer 
and Scriptural encouragement. Recently 
we connected with a 21 -year-old youth 
from London, Ont., who was new to 
the area. After sharing our stories, we 
linked him with a local Salvation Army 
ministry unit where he was able to join 
a cell group. 




Drop in to SendTheFire.ca to explore 
the possibilities and celebrate what's hap- 
pening with our younger generation. 

SendTheFire.ca — 24/7 Fuel for Life! 
Connecting youth in community, form- 
ing them spiritually and inspiring them 
to action. 
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Preparing for Harvest 

Building a financial future for rural ministries 

by Captain Geraldine Lindholm, Corps Officer, Thompson, Manitoba 



n his article "What Is Rural?," Declan 
Flanagan, chief executive of Rural 
Ministries, U.K., suggests, "Often it 
is the 'look' or 'feel' of a locality that 
defines whether people consider it rural 
or not." This is very much the case for 
Salvation Army corps in Canada and 
Bermuda. The parameters for labeling a 
corps as "rural" vary according to size, 
location, proximity to resources, indus- 
try base and several other "look and feel" 
definers. What is clear, however, is that 
rural corps are distinct from suburban 
and urban corps, and, as unique ministry 
units, they require specialized resources 
and leadership. 

The Field: Change and 
Challenge 

The context of rural ministry reflects 
changes in our society. When we con- 
sider the current place of the church in the 
community, the nature of rural settlement 
and our global economy, it's no wonder we 
need to confront these challenges. How can 
we, as an Army of God, most effectively 
move forward in our mission? For rural 
ministries, looking to the future can be an 
unsettling and sensitive matter. People who 
are faithful in service to the Lord, many 
who have been so over a long period of 
time, need to honestly face the present 
and reflect on the future. 

Across our territory, we have experi- 
enced the painful contractions of change. 
Increased operation costs have greatly 
impacted ministry units that have already 
been feeling the financial pinch. Never 
is this more noticeable that in our rural 
ministry units. Corps have faced closure, 
amalgamation and the downsizing of 
programs. Single officers now struggle 
to maintain ministries that once hosted a 
married couple. Communities that sup- 
ported several officer couples can now 
only support one. 

While this picture may seem bleak 
and less-than-hopeful on the surface, a 
deeper look gives glimpses of a fighting 
spirit reminiscent of the Army of old. 
Change is often painful, but necessary for 
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growth. The struggle to survive prompts 
both innovation and reconsideration of the 
way things are done. It is in these seeds 
of change that we find our hope for the 
future in rural areas. 

Seeds of Change 

As Jesus prepared the disciples for the min- 
istry they would carry on after his death, 
he encouraged them with this truth: "In 
this world you will have trouble. But take 
heart! I have overcome the world" (John 
16:33). Understanding that there will be 
challenges and trials helps us put things 
into perspective. Just because it can't be 
done the way it has "always" been done, 
doesn't mean ministry in rural areas should 
stop. However, it does mean that we must 
be willing to embark on the new paths 
that God is opening before us. 



For many of our rural 

units, rethinking the use 

of space requires thinking 

outside the box— and 

outside the building 



Seeds of the Present: 
Best Practices 

Looking at a situation based on what 
we have rather than what we don't have 
changes the conversation. Instead of, "We 
can't do this because we don't have the 
money/leaders/space ... ", we begin to 
hear, "This is what we have. What can 
we do with it?" We are prompted to look 
at what God has given and trust that it is 
what we need right now. 

How do our rural corps meet the finan- 
cial challenges that seem to be never-end- 
ing? A glance into the working lives of our 
rural corps offers seeds of hope. 



Challenge 1: What does it mean 
to be The Salvation Army in a 
rural setting? 

In the rural setting, the ministry unit is 
synonymous with the larger organization. 
We are "The Salvation Army" to the local 
people. This identification requires officers 
to be present at social functions, sit on com- 
munity advisory boards, participate in com- 
munity events and provide for spiritual and 
physical needs. Programs for community 
children, youth and adults are run from the 
corps. Christmas hamper programs and Red 
Shield blitzes are the responsibility of the 
unit. In addition, the rural unit becomes 
the point of emergency disaster relief not 
only for the community but also for those 
in surrounding areas. As an officer in a small 
town, you are "on call" 24-7 — everyone 
knows where you live and what you do. You 
become part of the fabric of the community, 
not just the pastor of a church. Ministry 
in rural settings requires leaders who are 
"specialists" in the joys and challenges that 
are unique to rural areas. 

Challenge 2: How does a rural 
corps stay financially viable? 

Increases in officers' allowances have 
greatly affected the financial stability of 
smaller corps. Rural ministry units are 
attempting to meet their financial needs 
in a variety of ways: congregational giv- 
ing, congregational grants, Community 
Service Diary monies, rental income from 
family service units operating out of the 
corps building, fundraising and donations. 
In addition, changes in officer appoint- 
ments have sometimes made things more 
complex — a single officer serving in an 
appointment where traditionally there had 
been a couple, or split officer appointments 
where one spouse is the corps officer and 
the other the family services officer. In 
some cases, officers have been allowed 
to do some "tent-making" — working for 
income for the corps based on specific 
skills and talents. Circuit ministry has also 
been implemented, where possible, offer- 
ing the opportunity for rural ministry units 
to share the cost of having officers. 



Challenge 3: How does a rural 
congregation get beyond costly 
building repairs and upkeep to 
invest in community programs 
and outreach? 

Costly building repairs and upkeep have 
required rural corps to be diligent in 
their stewardship. Congregations must be 
encouraged to ACT — be Accountable, Cut 
spending and Tithe. For some corps, the 
challenges and growing needs have meant 
moving to a different building. This has 
often led to a creative redesign of their min- 
istries. For example, in Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., all aspects of ministry — chapel, 
family services and thrift store — 
are now housed under one roof. In 
Timmins, Ont., worship space is 
shared with another Christian 
church. Nipiwin, Sask., has 
a cafe that increases revenue 
while providing opportunity 
for outreach. 

Another source for build- 
ing repairs and updates can be 
found in municipal, provincial 
or federal grants. Through a 
Manitoba Health grant, the 
family services office in 
Thompson, Man., has been 
able to build new food collec- 
tion boxes, purchase supplies 
and advertise. Renovations to 
make the building handicap 
accessible have also been made 
possible because of a commu- 
nity grant. 

Challenge 4: How does 
a congregation rethink 
"space," and how does 
this reflect on commu- 
nity connections? 
For many of our rural units 
this requires thinking outside 
the box — and outside the building. 
Examples from the field demonstrate what 
can be done. In Greens Harbour, N.L., the 
men's group holds their meetings in the 
homes of seniors or shut-ins. In Sussex, 
N.B., funding was received from the town 
to put up basketball nets in the parking 
lot and hire a summer student to help the 
youth pastor run a youth program. They 
have also replaced pews with chairs for 
more flexible use of their indoor space. 
At Hope Acres Community Church in 
Glencairn, Ont., the Kids' Club is held 
in the community centre, bridging the 
corps and community for both children 
and their families. Using the gym facilities 
at the local school and turning parking 



lots into space for open-air services, car 
washes and the sale of Girl Guide cookies 
are just a few ways of rethinking space. 
No doubt there are many others. This type 
of community involvement often comes 
naturally in the rural setting. 

Challenge 5: Is it possible to 
restructure programming so that 
it is not as money-driven or per- 
sonality-dependent? 

Jesus assured his disciples, "With God 
all things are possible" (Matthew 19:26). 




Many rural corps struggle with maintaining 
programs, not only because of the financial 
drain and lack of committed leaders, but 
also because of a lack of vision. It is here 
that an asset-based approach is so valuable. 
When we look to what we do have — the 
things that God has made available for 
us — then possibilities spring forth. A new 
Pioneer Club program in Thompson, Man., 
led to a community outreach that increased 
the number of children and families in 
the corps. From that arose a singing com- 
pany and a junior soldier class. In rural 



areas where the small population supports 
more than one church, sharing programs 
is an answer to financial, leadership and 
membership concerns. Another example 
of this is in Flin Flon, Man., where the 
vibrant youth group is ecumenical and 
leadership is shared. 

Seeds of the Past: Looking Back 

There is no question that the financial 
viability of many rural ministry units is 
cause for concern. But this is not a new 
thing for most rural corps. In these com- 
munities we often find Salvation Army 
heritage that reaches back generations. 
The collective memory of days gone by 
includes tales of times that were lean 
and challenging — and the way 
through them. While much has 
changed and the strategies of the 
past may not be well suited to 
today, there are valuable lessons 
to be built upon. We have much 
to learn from the past. 

Seeds of the Future: 
Looking Forward 

What does the future hold for 
rural ministries in Canada 
and Bermuda? There are 
many questions that must 
be considered and trials to 
be worked out. What kind 
of programs can offer the most 
financial support to ministry 
units? Can current programs 
be improved? Should offi- 
cers be responsible for more 
than one congregation? Can 
such ministry solve financial 
concerns and continue to 
promote the mission of The 
Salvation Army? The answers 
will take time, prayer and finan- 
cial support. 

Anticipating the Harvest 

During times of financial strain, we can 
take comfort in past successes and the 
current innovative efforts of rural corps. 
We can also be encouraged by the recog- 
nition that, in our territory, rural ministry 
units are specialized units that need to be 
studied and planned for in ways that will 
meet the needs of rural congregations and 
communities. Lastly, and most importantly, 
we can be encouraged by the Word as God 
speaks to his people through the prophet 
Isaiah: "See, I am doing a new thing! Now 
it springs up; do you not perceive it? I am 
making a way in the wilderness and streams 
in the wasteland" (Isaiah 43:19). 
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Florescent signs are 

held aloft by unseen 

hands in a Ministry In 

Motion performance 



A unique black-light theatre troupe is shining on stage and in the community 



by Ken Ramstead, Associate Editor of Faith & Friends 



Showtime! As the audience 
members settle into their seats 
and the floodlights dim, the 
musical refrain from the Beach 
Boys' Help Me, Rhonda belts out from the 
speakers. The familiar chorus, though, 
has been replaced by, "Help me, Jesus. 
Help, help me, Jesus." Silhouetted against 
the black-lit stage, gigantic papier-mache 
"JESUS," "HELP ME" and "SOS" images, 
held aloft by unseen hands, swirl in cho- 
reographed precision to the music as a 
story of redemption and hope unfolds. 

Birth of a Ministry 

This is Ministry In Motion, a black-light 
theatre troupe led by Kim Goodyear and 
headquartered at North York Temple, 
Toronto. The daughter of Salvation Army 
officers and a mother of three, Kim grew 
up in the Army and was part of the band 
and songsters. "Yet, I always had this sense," 
Kim recalls, "that if you weren't a part of the 
band or songsters, there weren't many min- 
istry opportunities available that you could 
sink your teeth into and really feel you were 
having an impact on the world." 




Special paints are used to illuminate the props 
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Kim was too busy raising her family to 
reflect further on this until two of her three 
daughters were in their teens. At that point, 
Kim wondered anew what her family could 
accomplish together as a ministry. "I started 
thinking about what I could come up with 
that would be inclusive and participatory," 
remembers Kim, "something that anyone 
could do — without the need of a musical 
skill or the stress of memorizing lines." 

While acting was her first love, Kim's 
original idea for a drama troupe was 
quickly shelved in favour of a black-light 
performance ensemble modelled loosely 
on Famous People Players, the internation- 
ally renowned black-light theatre company 
based in Toronto. Thus Ministry In Motion 
was born. 

Reaching Out 

At first, Ministry In Motion consisted of 
Kim and her three daughters as well as a 
family friend with learning disabilities. 
"If our ministry had just been to her, it 
would have been meaningful enough," 
muses Kim. But as the weeks went by, 
more and more people started inquiring 
about Ministry In Motion, attracted both 
by the flyers that Kim had distributed and 
the positive feedback from the rehearsal 
sessions. "I put out feelers," Kim adds. 
"I said, 'We need people. We need prop 
makers, we need painters, we need . . . 
everything!' And first and foremost, we 
needed people to pray for us." 

The response was amazing. "People said, 
'We'll come and help you get started,' and 
they're still here," says Kim. "I may have 
roped them into it, but they never left!" 

Ministry In Motion now boasts about 






"We want people to be 

comfortable bringing their 

friends to our shows,'' says 

Kim Goodyear 



two dozen members, ages four to 74, half 
coming from within the corps and half 
from without, and not limited to any spe- 
cific age group or gender. "We want people 
to be comfortable bringing their friends 
or neighbours to our shows," says Kim. 
"We've never wanted the focus to be just 
on our corps. The point is to reach out." 

In that respect, Ministry In Motion is 
an incarnational ministry. "Our goal as a 
group," explains Kim, "developed from the 
'motion' part of our name. We have a pas- 
sion for others, and we want to go out and 
make an impact on our community." 

To that end, the troupe is helping 
others in practical ways. Members of the 
community have called on Ministry In 
Motion to paint their house, do the dishes, 



clean up the yard. Whatever the need, 
they are willing. 

While it operates under the auspices of 
North York Temple, Ministry In Motion is 
self-supporting through various donations. 
After the first performance at the corps, 
one woman gave the group $1,000. "That 
was so good," smiles Kim. "Launching any 
ministry, especially one as unique and out- 
of-the-box as this one, can be an uphill 
struggle, yet that generous gesture meant 
more than just money — it was a vote of 
confidence. It said, 'What you are doing 
has meaning and I support you.' It gave 
us the reassurance that we were having 
an impact." 

Changing the World 

Until recently, Ministry In Motion was a 
well-kept secret at North York Temple. 
They spent an entire year building a strong 
supportive group as well as creating a full- 
length program with hundred of props. 
Over the spring, however, the group has 
hit the road, performing at seniors homes, 
adult-fellowship groups and youth nights. 
They are also looking forward to their 
upcoming benefit for the Special Olympics 
and their own Fundraising for Friends 
gala. The time and effort spent on build- 




ing the show is reflected in the group's 
professionalism. "It's been a long haul," 
says Kim, "but we decided early on that we 
were going to be navigated by Christ. He's 
taken us from strength to strength." 

Asked if other corps should consider 
starting similar groups, Kim replies, 
"Absolutely. There are so many people 
who are on the fringes of corps, looking at 
the Visible' ministries on a Sunday morn- 



ing as all there is to do. Many think they 
could never become an active participant 
because they lack musical or public speak- 
ing ability. The truth is there are hidden 
resources in people all around you who 
are longing to be a part of a meaningful 
ministry. You just need to take the time to 
get to know them and discover how the 
skills they possess can be used to grow 
God's work." 
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More people are enslaved today than ever before — 
but most people don't know about it 

by Captain Kathie Chiu 

Corps Officer and Executive Director of The Caring Place Ministries, Mountain View Community Church, Maple Ridge, B.C. 



My husband and I both had 
part-time jobs when we were 
teenagers, although my par- 
ents didn't like it and pre- 
ferred that I spend my time studying. I 
took advantage of the opportunity to work, 
but study . . . hmmm, I don't think so. 

My older children have all had part- 
time jobs, but I've also been careful to 
ensure they made time for their school 
work. My two younger boys, when they're 
old enough, will have the same opportu- 
nity to earn a bit of cash for those little 
extras we can't afford to provide. But let's 
get this straight, they'll be working for 
extras — not necessities. 

In many parts of the world, if the chil- 
dren of the family, even young ones, don't 
pitch in, the family doesn't survive. But it 
goes even deeper than that. 

I read an article about modern-day 
slavery in Sojourners, a Christian magazine 
concerned with social 
justice. I've had a sub- 
scription for more than 
a year and admit I'm 
regularly challenged to 
rethink how I feel about 
things that take place 
on the international 
political scene. 

Did you know that 
right now, as you're 
reading this, there are 
more than 27 mil- 
lion slaves around the 
world? When I read 
that statistic, I was 
shocked. I started to 
do some research and 
discovered, to my hor- 
ror, that there are more 
than 250 million child labourers work- 
ing in various countries, many of them 
bonded slaves — that is, they are taken to 
work in factories to pay off a family debt. 
I read about a 12-year-old boy who has 
been working in a rug factory in Pakistan 
since he was four. The family's debt has 
actually increased over the years because 
the boy's family is "fined" when he makes 
mistakes. 
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In sheer numbers alone, there are 
more slaves today than there were seized 
from Africa during the 400 years of the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade. That's absolutely 
shocking, and I admit I'm not sure what 
to do with this information. How should 
I live, knowing what I know now? What 
do I tell my kids about this slavery and 
the kinds of things that happen to these 
children? How much should I protect them 
from this horrible evil in the world? How 
can I make it seem real to them when they 
live among such wealth? 

I could change my buying habits. I 
could stop supporting companies that 
abuse workers, especially women and 
children. But that would prove difficult. 
Almost everything is made in another 
country. Even in Canada, much of the 
food that we eat comes from the U.S., 
where they rely on workers from 
Mexico and South America to 




There are more than 
250 million child labourers 
around the world 














come and work in appalling conditions 
to harvest their products. When I go to 
the big-box stores, almost everything is 
brought in from China. Well, China is dif- 
ferent right? They are making laws there 
to address these issues, right? I decided 
to check it out. 

According to a report by the U.S. -based 
China Labour Watch, the Bratz dolls that 
are so popular now among young girls are 



made in a factory in China. In Canadian 
terms, the workers earn the equivalent 
of 60 cents per hour. Many work up to 
80 hours each week just to make what 
the average person makes in China — an 
annual salary of about $2,200 US. 

I wanted to know more, so I looked 
into the cost of living in China. It's not 
cheap. One Starbucks cappuccino costs 
the equivalent of $3.75 Cdn. A single adult 
movie ticket costs about $4.25. A typical 
factory worker has to work at least 100 
hours to have a meal in a cheap restau- 
rant, never mind pay rent, buy food and 
clothing and cover medical costs. 

Now well armed with information, I'm 
emboldened to continue my research. I 
certainly will boycott products that are 
the result of slave labour, including cer- 
tain types of dolls made in China. But 
what about that Persian carpet I really 
like? Was it made by bonded work- 
ers? What about my 
clothes? Where are 
they made? Who is 
making them? 

How can I do 
anything about this? 
In my own little cor- 
ner of this global 
village, how can I 
possibly make a dif- 
ference? I'm not sure. 
But I'm going to get 
involved. I'm going 
to learn as much as 
I can. I'm going to 
find a way to let my 
children know that 
God wants us to do 
something. I'm going 
to find a way to get 
our family involved in this tragic issue. 
I'm going to find a way for us to make 
a difference. And to start, I'm going to 
pray. 

For more information on human trafficking, 
read Not for Sale: The Return of the 
Global Slave Trade — and How We Can 
Fight It (David Batstone, Harper Press, 
2007) or visit www.notforsalecampaign.org 
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Youth Step Out for Christ 




CHANNEL/PORT-AUX-BASQUES, N.L.— Cpts Guy and Donna 
Simms, divisional youth leaders, N.L. West Div, pose with corps 
young people during their visit for Junior Soldiers' Day of Renewal. 
Back row, Cpts Donna and Guy Simms. Front row, from left, Chantell 
Anderson; Christine Hayward,YP leader; Laura Hepditch; Sara 
Hepditch; Hannah Little; Wanda-Lee Ashford; Michael Hayward; 
Ryan Hepditch; Zachary Butt. Chantell was also honoured as 
junior soldier of the year 



CORNER BROOK, 
N.L. — Junior Soldiers 
Daniel McCarthy, 
Nathan Burt and 
Jason Penney of 
Corner BrookTemple 
display their Junior 
Action graduation 
certificates 





PENTICTON, B.C. — Enthusiastic junior soldiers pose with 
a new friend following their enrolment. From left,Twyla 
Nooski, Shyann Hall, Kassie Bowick, Nathin Pollard, Maggie 
Jones. After the morning meeting, a reception was held in 
their honour, where more than 80 people enjoyed cake and 
ice cream 




CORNER BROOK, N.L.— Six junior soldiers are added to the ranks at 
Corner BrookTemple. Displaying their junior soldier pledges, from left, 
are Laura Flight, Melissa Mosher, Natasha Sparkes, Jordan Ryan, Alison 
Patey and Aaron Hancock. Back row, from left, Mjr Ron Stuckless, interim 
CO; Jane Ash, youth ministries director; Roma Flight, preparation class 
teacher;YPSM Jim Randell 



GAZETTE 

INTERNATIONAL 

Promotions/appointments 

Mjrs Lalramhluna/Kawlramthangi, CS andTSWM, 
India WesternTty, with rank of It-colonel 
TERRITORIAL 
Returning to Canada 

Mjr Gloria Hammond 
Appointments 

Mjr Gloria Hammond, co-ordinator of correspon- 
dence courses, THQ personnel — leadership 
development; Cpt Allison Schizkoske-Hall, 
records officer,THQ personnel; Cpt Louise 



Wareham, DYS, Maritime Div 
Promoted to Glory 

Mrs. Aux-Cpt Dorothy Gosling, from Lower 
Sackville, N.S., Feb 26; Mjr Edith Taylor, from 
Dartmouth, N.S., Mar 7 

CALENDAR 

Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan 

May 3-4 territorial leaders' consultative council, 
JPCC; May 11-12 25th anniversary, Lakeview 
Manor, Riverview, N.B.; May 12 commissioning 
event, Maritime Div; May 13-17 territorial leaders' 
conference, JPCC; May 19-20 100th anniversary, 



Kootenay Valley CC, Cranbrook, B.C.; Jun 15-17 
Celebration OneTwoFive, Winnipeg; Jun 22-24 
N.L. provincial congress, Corner Brook, N.L. 
Colonels Glen and Eleanor Shepherd 
May 14-17 territorial leaders' conference, JPCC; 
Jun 15-17 Celebration OneTwoFive, Winnipeg 
General and Mrs. Bramwell H.Tillsley (Rtd) 
Jun 11-13 territorial retired officers' retreat, Camp 
Wonderland, Wisconsin, U.S.A. CentralTty 
Canadian Staff Band 
May 5-6 Montreal; May 26 38th anniversary fes- 
tival, Scarborough Citadel, Toronto; Jun 14-17 
Celebration OneTwoFive, Winnipeg 
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fourth daughter, 
Sarah Ruth, as they 
dedicate her back to 
God. Also pictured 
areCpts Bonnie and 
Terry Hopkins, COs, 
and Sarah's sisters, 
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You are invited to join 
Majors Woody and Sharon Hale 
on their next 15-day Holy Land tour 

October 23 - November 6 

(Note corrected dates) 

Enjoy a 3-day cruise on the Mediterranean visiting the Greek 
islands of Patmos and Rhodes, then to Ephesus. In Greece 
visit Corinth, Athens, the Parthenon, Mars Hill and other 
places relative to our faith, plus one full week in Israel. 

For brochure and full information 
please call 905-440-4378 or e-mail wshale@sympatico.ca 




Giving 

Hope 

Today 



SCARBOROUGH CITADEL 

202 1 Lawrence Ave E. 



Sunday, May 27, 2007 

1 1 :00 AM 
RETIRED OFFICERS 8c SENIORS MEETING 









6:00 PM 

Divisional Fellowship Meeting 

Featuring 

North York Temple Band 

North York Singing Company 




Presentation 
'Evolution of Salvation Army Music' 



Guests 

Commissioners 

Raymond & Merlyn Cooper 



Supported by 
Lieut. Colonels Don and Ann Copple 



Come and bring your family and friends. 
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Corner Brook Pepsi Centre 

With 

Commissioner M. Christine Mac Mi I Ian, territorial commander, 
supported by Colonels Glen and Eleanor Shepherd, 

chief secretary and territorial secretary for women's ministries 

and 

Lt-Colonels Wayne and Myra Pritchett, corps officers, 

Guelph, Ontario 

Friday 

7:30 p.m. Officers' and Leaders' Session (leaders by invitation) 
Corner Brook Temple 

Saturday 

9:30 a.m. Plenary Session with congress leaders 

Corner Brook Temple 
1 1 a.m. Break-out Sessions/Workshops 

Corner Brook Temple 
2 p.m. Outdoor family and youth events 

Margaret Bowater Park 
7 p.m. Worship (followed by Youth Happening) 

Corner Brook Pepsi Centre 

Sunday 

10 a.m. Worship and Commitment Service 

Corner Brook Pepsi Centre 
4 p.m. Salvation, Celebration and Sending Out Service 

Corner Brook Pepsi Centre 



Come Home and Celebrate 

100th Anniversary of 

Kootenay Valley Community Church 

Cranbrook, B.C. 

May 18-20 

With 

Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan, territorial commander, 

and Glenmore Temple Band 

Friday, May 1 8 

6:30-9 p.m. — Open House 

Saturday, May 19 

2:30 p.m. — March of Witness and Open-Air Meeting 

6 p.m. — Banquet (tickets required) 

7:30 p.m. — Concert 

Sunday, May 20 

10:30 a.m. — Salvation Service 
1 p.m. — Barbecue ($3 per person) 

RSVP to Marg Russell, 71 1 Innes Ave., 
Cranbrook BCV1C 2 A4 

For banquet tickets, call 250-426-3796/3612 

Accommodations available throughout Cranbrook; 

indicate "Salvation Army Anniversary" 

when making reservations 
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TRIBUTE 

TORONTO— A lifelong Salvationist, William George 

Heasman was born in 1929 at theToronto Grace Hospital. 
For many years he worked as a compositor in the print- 
ing trade until his retirement in 1993. Bill loved the Lord 
and was very involved in both band and songsters at I 
Danforth Citadel, now Agincourt Community Church. I 
He served as CSM and was also band sergeant for 13 
years. Bill was known for his interest in people, and is remembered for 
his gifts of encouragement and service and his keen sense of humour. 
He is survived by his wife of 55 years, Catherine Leach; daughter, Elaine; 
sons Will and David; grandchildren Justin, Sara and Laura. 

COBOURG, Ont.— Born in Stratford, Ont., in 1917, 
Aux-Captain Donald James Miller made a lasting 
commitment to Christ in 1953. A year later, he and 
his wife, Florence, became soldiers at Byng Avenue, 
Toronto, where Don served asYPSM, CSM and corps 
pianist for the next 20 years. He also enjoyed taking The 
War Cry into the taverns every week. In 1973, the Millers 
became envoys and were put in charge of the Campbellford Corps, Ont. 
They later became auxiliary-captains and went on to serve for another 
10 years before their retirement in 1982. Volunteering to give further 
service, they were appointed to North Sydney, N.S., where they min- 
istered for two years before retiring back to Campbellford. Don's life 
was marked by his ministry in music and prayer. Many were influenced 
by his witness and pleasant disposition. He is survived by sons George 
(Beverly) andThomas; daughter, Lillian (R. Bev); 12 grandchildren and 
20 great-grandchildren. 




THUNDER BAY, Ont— Born in 1921, Norah Frost 

(nee Bishop) was a longtime Salvation Army soldier 

whose parents came from Heart's Delight, N.L. For 20 

years Norah served as home league treasurer, retiring 

in September 2000. Though she struggled with ongoing 

health problems for many years, she never let anything 

stop her from supporting her duties at the corps. Norah 

is survived by daughters Fran Beaverlodge and Shirley Boon; sister, 

Helen Kelley; numerous grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
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TORONTO— Born in Edmonton in 1917, Mrs. Brigadier 
Doris Monk (nee Davies) first came toThe Salvation 
Armyfollowing her father's conversion atthe Medicine 
Hat Corps, Alta., in 1924. When the family later moved 
to Chatham, Ont., Doris shared in youth activities 
before entering officership training in 1938. Following 
six years in corps ministry, she took nurse's training 
at Catherine Booth Hospital in Montreal. This led to various appoint- 
ments in women's social services in Hamilton, Ont., Sydney, N.S., and 
Saint John, N.B. In 1971, while serving at the Bethany Home, Toronto, 
Doris married Brigadier Joshua Monk.They retired in 1974 and Joshua 
was promoted to Glory in 1989. In recent years, Doris was a resident 
at the Meighen Retirement Residence, where she was known for her 
happy, helpful spirit and encouragement of others. She is survived by 
stepson, Kenneth (Carol); stepdaughter, Muriel; five grandchildren and 
six great-grandchildren. 

BELLEVILLE, Ont— Born in Broadstone, England, Ed 

Brown moved to Canada with his wife, Muriel, in 1952 as 

a response to an advertisement in the Canadian War Cry. 

A veteran of the Second World War, his distinguished 

service in both the British and Canadian military earned 

him the Military Medal, which was presented to him by 

King Edward VIM. On arrival in Canada, Ed became actively 

involved at Belleville Citadel, where he played in the corps band and served 

in various other roles. Not one to remain inactive, Ed studied at Queen's 

University following his retirement, successfully obtaining a BA at age 

73. He enjoyed learning new things and attended Bible study as long as 

his health enabled him. His greatest joy was found in serving his Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ. Ed is missed by his wife, Muriel; daughter, Pamela 

Wooley; son, Martin, and his many friends at Belleville Citadel. 





PRINCE GEORGE, B.C.— Born in 1908, Edith Helena 
Cleghorn moved to Prince George from Surrey, B.C., in 
1951. She first came toThe Salvation Army in the early 
1960s and remained an active home league member 
since that time. She was rewarded for best attendance 
in 1993, became a life member in 1994, and in 1997, was 
enrolled as a senior soldier. An avid bowler, Edith bowled 
twice a week right up until her 97th birthday, when she had to cut back 
for health reasons. She will be sadly missed by daughters Unice (Neil) 
Caron, Marie Reid (John McKenzie), Jean (Roy) Fujikawa, Sharron 
Mindel (Karl Berglund); sons Lawrence (Joan) and Edgar (Georgina); 
a large number of grandchildren, great-grandchildren and great-great- 
grandchildren, and many friends. 

HAMILTON, Ont. — Frederick Jackson was a lifelong 

member of the Meadowlands Corps, formerly Hamilton 

Temple. He held many positions in the corps, including 

singing company leader, songster leader, bandsman, 

songster, corps secretary and was corps treasurer for 36 

years. In 1977, Fred was commissioned as an envoy and 

became family services director forThe Salvation Army in 

Hamilton. He is survived by his son, Major Fred (Hilary); daughter, Laura 

(Thorns) Brock; seven grandchildren and 11 great-grandchildren 




The Salvation Army Nelson Community Church 

110th Anniversary Celebration 

June 1-3 

Former officers, soldiers and friends are invited to celebrate 

this milestone by attending or sending greetings to Nelson 

Community Church, P0 Box 329, Nelson BC V1L 5R2 

Phone: 250-352-7353; fax: 250-352-7373 

E-mail: david_dean@can.salvationarmy.org 



Always the 



By including The Salvation Army in your Will, you can 
create miracles for vulnerable people. You can be giving 
hope... always. 




Hope Today 



For more information 

contact your local Planned Giving office 

or call Toil-Free 

1-800-725-2769 



donor_questions@can.salvationarmy.org 
www.SalvationArmy.ca 
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Prayer Diary 2007 




May V3 

Focus on territorial leadership 

1 Pray for our territorial commander, 
Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan, as 
she continues to lead our territory while 
preparing for her new ministry 

2 Pray for our chief secretary, Colonel 
Glen Shepherd, as transitional planning 
commences 

3 Pray for Mjr Jean Moulton, Mjr Neil Watt, 
Lt-Col Ray Moulton and Lt-Col David 
Hiscock as they give continuing support and 
leadership in areas of personnel, business 
administration, communications and 
program services 

May 4-10 

Focus on appointment changes 

4 Pray for all officers who have received 
farewell orders 

5 Pray for the children that will be moving 
with their parents and those who, out of 
necessity, must remain 

6 Pray for a smooth transition for the 
congregations of corps where officers are 
farewelling 

7 Pray for corps who will be welcoming new 
officers, that there will be an openness and 
warmth to their new leaders 

8 Pray for positive transitions in social-service 
centres where there will be a change in 
executive director 

9 Pray for officers and staff in situations where a 
leadership change will bring heightened stress, 
that they will have peace of mind and heart 



10 Thank God for Salvation Army officers 
and staff who diligently serve in your 
community 

May 11-17 

Focus on overseas personnel 

1 1 Pray for Greg and Dawne Warkentin and 
their work with the Sally Ann Project in 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 

12 Pray for Mjrs Brian and Rosalie Peddle 
as they give leadership to the Northern 
Division in Auckland, New Zealand, Fiji 
and Tonga Tty 

13 Pray for Cpts Jason and Sharon Dannock, 
corps officers, Kingborough Corps, 
Blackmans Bay, Tasmania, Australia 
Southern Tty 

14 Pray for Cpt Margaret McLeod, secretary 
for personnel, Papua New Guinea Tty 

15 Pray for Mjrs Clarence and Linda Bradbury 
as they give leadership to the School for 
Officer Training in Atlanta, U.S.A. Southern 
Tty 

16 Pray for Lt-Cols Robert and Marguerite 
Ward in their latest appointment as 
program secretary and assistant program 
secretary, U.S.A. Central Tty 

17 Pray for Cpts Steven Court and Danielle 
Strickland as they take up their new 
appointments as assistant secretary 
for personnel — officer education and 
territorial social justice director, Australia 
Southern Tty 



May 18-24 

Focus on Quebec Division 

18 Pray for God's wisdom and direction for 
the Montreal vision implementation group 

19 Pray for officers experiencing difficulty in 
health and ministry 

20 Pray for stability of corps in first- 
generation Salvation Army settings 

21 Pray for the preparation of summer camp 
programs and for camp staff 

22 Pray for direction in the relocation of 
Montreal Citadel facilities 

23 Pray for divisional staff who are in the 
midst of DHQ relocation 

24 Pray for direction in the moving of the 
CFS warehouse and distribution centre, 
that services to those in need will not be 
adversely affected 

May 25-31 

Living the Vision: We envision a visible Army 

25 Pray that we will be shaped by our 
relationship with Jesus 

26 Pray that we will be motivated by God's 
heart for the world 

27 Pray that we will engage communities 
outside our corps buildings 

28 Pray that we will reflect diversity of 
culture, language and ethnicity 

29 Pray that we will be recognized for our 
compassion, spirituality and integrity 

30 Pray for ways that we can educate people 
about The Salvation Army's mission and 
ministry 

31 Pray that we will remain open to new 
expressions of faith in the Army and be 
relevant in our 21st-century world 



Resources 
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I Knew William Booth 

An album of remembrances 
edited by R. Gordon Moyles 

This book offers a fresh look into the life 
of The Salvation Army's Founder from the 
perspectives of those who knew him person- 
ally — journalists, clergy, family and close as- 
sociates. It paints a uniquely human portrait 
of William Booth, who, although a reluctant 
celebrity, capitalized on his fame to advance the cause of 
the poor and marginalized throughout the world. 

William Booth in Canada 

Descriptions of his six visits, 1886-1907 
by R. Gordon Moyles 

A fascinating depiction of William Booth's 
activities and engagements during his vari- 
ous visits to Canada. Using contemporary 
accounts, Moyles describes his magnetic 
personality, platform oratory and great sense 
of humourthat enthralled Canadiansfrom St. 
toVictoria, and various points in-between. 
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The Life of General William Booth 

by Harold Begbie 

A fresh reprint of this two- 
volume set, long held to be 
the definitive biography 
of The Salvation Army's 
Founder. First published in 
1920, this is a must-read 
for modern-day Salvation- 
ists seeking to gain fresh 
insight into the man who, 
at his death, was widely acknowledged as "the greatest 
apostle of his age." 

For these and other great products contact 

The Salvation Army Christian Book and Supply Centres: 

2 Overlea Blvd, Toronto ON M4H 1P4 

phone: 416-422-6100; 

email: orderdesk@can.salvationarmy.org 

21 Adams Ave, St. John's NL A 1C 411 

phone: 709-579-3291; email: stjtrade@can.salvationarmy.org 

Taxes, shipping and handling extra 



My Perpective 



Rural Ministry Revitalized 

While challenges abound, The Salvation Army is well situated to continue 
providing holistic ministry in small communities throughout the territory 



by Major Neil Watt, Territorial Secretary for Business Administration 



In urban centres, church 
closures don't always 
mean diminished services 
to a community, yet this 
is often the case in rural set- 
tings. On a ride through the 
Canadian countryside, it's not 
unusual to see small church 
buildings that have been 
turned into homes, restaurants 
or even museums. 

In his book, Beyond 
Survival: Revitalizing the Small 
Church, James Cashman com- 
ments, "Small churches ... 
have endured a long and diffi- 
cult history of misunderstand- 
ing and neglect. The needs of 
these small churches and the 
solutions that will lead toward 
revitalization are both complex 
and difficult." 

In many ways, The 
Salvation Army has always 
been positioned positively in 
its rural ministries. While other 
denominations' small-town 
churches faced closure and 
circuit ministry many years 
ago, only in recent history 
has the Army had to consider 
this course of action. That said, 
because of the Army's multi- 
faceted community services 
in so many rural settings, 
there are numerous examples 
where Salvation Army ministry 
has continued despite corps 
closures. One could even say 
that our Army methodology is 
particularly suited to the rural 
context. Our ability to be many 
things to many people allows 
us to adapt to the changing 
needs of rural communities, 
sometimes giving new birth 
and new life. 

In small-town settings, it 
is much easier to become part 
of the fabric of the community 
infrastructure. Doors are open 
that are often closed in urban 



environments. John Thiessen, 
author of Pastoring the Smaller 
Church, affirms that in small 
communities church pastors 
are expected to attend and par- 
ticipate in many local functions 
and holiday celebrations. The 
same is true for Salvation Army 
officers, who are specifically 
appointed to minister to the 
whole population. The fit is 
good and is a real possibility in 
the rural setting. Involvement 
in every facet of the community 
is possible, time and energy 
being the limiting factors. 

In Turn-Around Strategies 
For the Small Church, author 
Ron Crandall lists 20 factors 
to help small congregations 
grow. Number one on his list 
is "an atmosphere of love and 
acceptance." Small rural corps 
may not be able to offer a mul- 
titude of programs and all the 
benefits of a larger urban con- 
gregation, but they are posi- 



tioned to offer love, acceptance 
and forgiveness. These are the 
absolute essentials in any kind 
of ministry to people. 

There are success stories, 
but we also know that the 
rural landscape in Canada 
is changing and becoming 
increasingly challenging for 
the Army. Regional diversity is 
also a factor and does not make 
it easy to address issues. What 
might work in Newfoundland 
and Labrador may not work 
in Ontario, Quebec or British 
Columbia. 

Circuit ministry — being 
responsible for various 
small congregations within 
a geographic radius — is still 
a relatively new concept for 
the Army. Yet when I served 
in divisional leadership, I 
was encouraged by the 
abilities of various officers 
to successfully manage 
several centres. It 



was heartening to see their cre- 
ative and disciplined approach 
to ministry. 

Certainly today we can eas- 
ily despair when it comes to 
rural ministry and the chal- 
lenges we face. There is no 
question that much of our 
energy goes into maintaining 
what we have and stopping 
further decline. At the same 
time, we must not think in 
terms of what was, but of what 
can be. Yes, there are resource 
limitations, but there are also 
opportunities for mission. It 
may not be how we used to 
do ministry, yet God still 
calls us to a holistic mis- 
sion to the whosoever. 

God grant us creative, 
innovative and energetic 
21st-century pioneers 
whose vision has a pas- 
sion to lead us to where 
we need to be. 



Small churches have endured a 

long history of misunderstanding 

and neglect 





Come to Winnipeg and 
celebrate 125 /ears of 
God's work in and through 
The Salvation Arm/ in the 
Canada 8 Bermuda Territor/ 

^ 3 inspiring worship happenings in the Calvar/ 
Temple Celebrating the Legac/. the Good News 
and Christ's energ/ at work, featuring; 








• our Territorial Leaders 

1 the Cadets 
Jabulani from Bermuda 
the Canadian Staff Bond 



• the Celebration Choir, and other guests 
A Celebration with the Famil/ under "The Big Top" 

i Celebrating the voioe of Youth 



^ Explore Faith and the Cit/ at the Ethics S/mposium 



Celebrating God through creative, multi-sensor/ pra/er 




Celebrating the "Open Secret" at The Forks 




celebration b- 

ONETWOFIVE VV 

Winnipeg, Manitoba June 15-17, 2007 

For registration information visit http://www.Salvationist.ca/onetwofive 



For address changes or subscription information contact (416) 422-6112 or circulation@can.salvationarmy.org. Allow 4-6 weeks for changes. 




